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Congressman Robert Erlichman 
(R-Maryland) is a “Libertarian-Re- 
publican.” 

At least that’s what he said to a 
small group of Hopkins students and 
staffin Arellano Theater on Feb. 2. 

Erlichman used catch phrases such 
as “Pork barrel politics is a bi-parti- 
san problem” in an hour-long ques- 
tion and answer period where he dis- 
cussed the military, TV, President 
Clinton’s alleged sexualactivities and 
the fate of the GOP in the next few 
years. 

Charged by difficult questions 
from both young Republicans and 
Democrats, Erlichman wasted no 
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Mannekin deal dissolves 


Contract to lease retail space in Homewood Apts. falls through 


"PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Maryland Republican Robert Erlichman discusses pork barrel politics. 


Erhlichman speaks 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
News-Letter Staff 


time in speaking his mind. 

“We are susceptible to missile at- 
tack,” he said. “We need to let the 
world know—if you screw with us, 
we will use any prohibitive force nec- 
essary.” When a young Republican 
in attendance said he thought there 
aren’tany countries that could posea 
threatto the United States, Erlichman 
smiled and said, “I’ve been to China.” 

Laura Hollis, a freshman and “lib- 
eral democrat” who was inattendance 
asked Erlichman if abortion was a 
major issue for the Republican party. 
Erlichman responded by quoting sta- 
tistics that seemed to shock the room: 
only one-third of the Republicans in 
the House are pro-life and less than 
one-half of the Republicans in the 

Continued on Page A5 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


A deal between Johns Hopkins 
and the Mannekin Corporation to 
place retail stores in the Homewood 
Apartments has fallen apart, leaving 
the university looking for another 
company to fill the empty space. 

The plan would have leased the 
17,000 feet of retail space to 
Mannekin, leaving the corporation 
to manage any tenants who might 
rent space there. 

After months of negotiation, 
Mannekin withdrew because “...the 
risk was too great for them,” said 
John Davis, director of the Office of 
University Real Estate. The corpora- 
tion wanted to alter the original 
agreement to force the university to 
share part of the financial risk. “We 
were unwilling to do that at the time,” 
said Davis. 

“This whole process has been very 
discouraging to say the least,” said 
Larry Benedict, Dean of Homewood 
Student Affairs, in an e-mail inter- 
view. “I am very disappointed that 
we have made no progress on this 
issue in almost one full year.” 

Despite efforts by the university 
to close the deal, Mannekin never 
signed a final contract. 

“It was important to get a con- 
tract signed,” Davis said. However, 
he pointed out that even a signed 
contract might not have saved the 





$5 million donation enriches SHPH 


Anonymous donor 
enables Public 
Health to expand 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


An anonymous $5 million dona- 
tion was made to the JHU School of 
Public Health last month by an alum- 
nus of the JHU School of Medicine. 
The donation will make it possible 
for the school to build an 8-story ad- 
dition to its Wolfe Street building on 
the East Baltimore campus. 

- Expansion of the building began 
‘several years ago when plans were 
‘drawn for an “L”-shaped addition. 
However, dueto financial constraints, 
the school was only able to build half 
of the addition. The new construc- 
tion provided the school with an ex- 
tra 60,00 square feet of space at a cost 
of $10.7 million. The addition will be 
completed in the summer of 1999. 

The newest addition to the build- 
ing will add 35,000 square feet to the 
450,000-square-foot building, and 
will yield 110 offices which will ac- 
commodate between 150 and 160 
people. At $6.2 million, the cost of the 
second addition is less than that of 
the first primarily due to the fact that 
the building’s infrastructure, such as 
elevators and restrooms, was com- 
pleted during the first construction. 

Ninety percent of the cost of the 
new addition will be paid for by the $5 





million donation. The rest of the 
money will come from the Johns 
Hopkins Initiative Campaign, which 
isa fundraising campaign whose goal 
it is to raise $900 million for the uni- 
versity in the time between its estab- 
lishment in October 1994, and its 
scheduled end in 2000. 

Although the School of Public 
Health has not yet determined which 
of its faculty and staff will be housed 
in the new addition, Herb Hansen, 
Senior Associate Dean of the school, 
says that people who currently work 
in other areas of the same building 
will be moved to new offices. This will 
free space in the main building. 
Hansen says that the reason for mov- 
ing offices to the additions is that the 
new additions have been constructed 
as standard office buildings, while the 
original building, with a more spa- 
cious interior, “lends itself better to 
work-study areas than to offices.” 

Lisbeth Pettengill, Director of Pub- 
lic Affairs for the School of Public 
Health, says that the new facilities 
“will allow the school to continue to 
attract world-class researchers.” 


Hansen adds that the school has 
“continued to grow in research and 
academic programs” and needed 
more space available. 

Another impact of the new addi- 
tion is that it will allow the school to 
accommodate a growing student 
body. Hansen believes that “this 
could make it difficult for [Hopkins] 
to attract the caliber of students that 
it wants,” especially if other schools 
offer students their own offices and 
study spaces. 

The donor, on meeting with 
Hansen and Dean Alfred Sommer, 
stated that he chose to present his 
gift to the School of Public Health 
both to benefit the school and public 
health issues, as well as to give rec- 
ognition to Dean Sommer, who has 
recently won several awards for his 
personal research. 

The benefactor stipulated only 
that his donationbe spent wherever 
it would be most beneficial. How- 
ever, he expressed a wish that the 
student work-study spaces be im- 
proved. Hansen said that this “fit 
perfectly with the school’s plans.” 





deal. 

“If they weren’t going to do the 
deal, they weren’t going to do the 
deal,” he explained. 

Efforts by the university to solve 
the situation include revisiting ear- 
lier proposals from other companies. 
Hopkins originally solicited a num- 
ber of proposals before choosing 
Mannekin. 

Davis said that university repre- 
sentatives have already met with other 
developers about using the space. 

Because “the space is virtually 
ready,” he is optimistic that an agree- 
ment might be in place in approxi- 
mately a month. 

Davis acknowledges that the pa- 
rameters of a new deal might differ 
from those used in the Mannekin situ- 
ation. 

Businesses in the Homewood 
would likely be geared toward uni- 
versity students, and the loss of the 
agreement with Mannekin has caused 
frustration among student body rep- 
resentatives. 

“They [Mannekin] dealt very 
shabbily with the university,” said 
Class of 2000 President Zack Pack. 


The problems created by the situ- 


ation are exacerbated by rumors, said , 


Student Council President Matthew 
Schernecke. 

“It’s very confused. People are 
speculating left and _ right,” 
Schernecke said. 

The role of Student Council in 
this matter is basically advisory, he 
added. “My capacity was as the advi- 
sory person... as to what students 
wantin the Homewood,” Schernecke 
said. 

“This is just one of those things 
that is too big for Student Council,” 
said Pack. 

Schernecke went on to say that he 
believes progress will occur soon. 
“Tm confident that something will 
be done,” he said. 

With Mannekin Corporation out 
of the picture, the future of the 
Homewood retail space remains un- 
certain. 

“Tf Davis is successful and can find 
some tenants...then I would expect 
they would startto renovate the space 
this spring,” said Benedict.” If he is 
not successful, itis back to the draw- 
ing board.” 
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Fast food 
on the way 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Sophomore President Zack Pack, 
along with Student Council President 
Matt Schernecke, and Dean of 
Homewood Student Affairs Larry 
Benedict, have been working to bring 
another branded concept to campus. . 
After the group met with Allen Hous- 
ton, JHU class of 1969, and former 
President of Pizza Hut, he put them 
in contact with the local Taco Bell 

Continued on Page A5 





BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Baltimore mayor Kurt Schmoke 
spoke to a packed classroom of 


PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Mayor Schmoke wants Baltimore to be a “big league college town.” 


Hopkins students Thursday night 
in an informal question and answer 
session organized by the College 
Democrats. Schmoke touched on a 
wide range of topics relevant to the 


Mayor Schmoke addresses JHU 


Hopkins community, from the fu- 
ture of Charles Village and Memo- 
rial Stadium to his “medicalization” 
approach to the war-on drugs, as 
well as briefly commenting on some 
broader, national issues. 

Schmoke, who graduated from 
Yale University in 1971 and was a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford Univer- 
sity, has been in office since 1987. 
Widely credited with the revitaliza- 
tion of the downtown and Inner 
Harbor districts, he described Balti- 
more asa city with “a lot of promise, 
and a lot of problems.” 

One of Schmoke’s goals in the 
near future is to pitch Baltimore asa 
“big league college town.” He re- 
cently held a meeting with adminis- 
tration officials from several Balti- 
more universities, including Johns 
Hopkins provost Steven Knapp, to 
discuss ways to make the city more 
appealing to college students. “There 
are over 100,000 students in Balti- 
more,” Schmoke pointed out. He 
mentioned improved transportation 
facilities as one method of bringing 
students and the city closer together. 
He cited a shuttle service started by 
the Hard Rock Café that runs to 
Goucher College and Towson Uni- 
versity, and also suggested that MTA 
buses running between the 
Homewood campus and the Inner 
Harbor could become we 

Continued on Page A5 


Black History Month festivities open in Glass Pavilion 





DOUG HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
The opening ceremony for Black History Month began in the Glass Pavil- 
ion on the afternoon of Friday, January 30. The celebration was coordi- 
nated by the Hopkins Black Student Union. Approximately two hundred 
people attended the event, which included entertainment, lectures and 
cake. 


BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The opening ceremony that 
marked the beginning of Black His- 
tory Month attracted around two 
hundred people to the Glass Pavilion 
on Friday afternoon, January 30. 

Along with the prospect of inspir- 
ing speakers was the array of incen- 
tives: dancers, singers, free shirts, cake 
and party balloons. 

“The BSU (Black Student Union) 
dida really good job of putting every- 
thing together... I came here to sup- 
port their efforts,” remarked junior 
Danielle Griffin. 

A crowd composed of students, 
faculty, security officers, deans and 
other guests filled the Glass Pavilion. 

Some people came to the event to 
show support, some out of a sense of 
duty, and others out of mere curios- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, each performance 
drewan approving round of applause 
that can only bode well for the rest of 
the month’s activities. 

This year’s theme, “The African 
Diaspora—Bound by our Roots,” was 


7] 


selected for the purpose of giving 
Black History Month a more univer- 
sal theme and to explore the lives, 
cultures and art of black people 
around the world. 

Various student performances 
highlighted a ceremony that a stu- 
dent described as “brief but com- 
plete.” 

Tameka Lunn who rendered the 
song “Sometimes I Feel Like a Moth- 
erless Child” was followed by a po- 
etry recitation by Letha Francis. 

The next number, a dance by 
Stephanie Waldrop and Isaac 
Agedible, drew a large round of ap- 
plause as did JHU’s own Gospel Choir 
after performing the popular anthems 
“Freedom” and “Lift Every Voice.” 

“’ve been coming [to these events] 
for as long as I’ve been at Hopkins,” 
remarked Dr, Larry Benedict, Dean 
of Homewood Student Affairs, who 
managed to find a seat after greeting 
several students, many of whom were 
BSU and OMSA (Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs). 

“Tt has [become] an annual tradi- 
tion for me. [love the Gospel Choir— 
everything is very inspirational and I 


can’t wait to see what lies ahead,” he 
remarked, 

Apparently, many shared suchan * 
enthusiasm. 

“I was pretty excited to see what 
was offered. My high school didn’t 
really celebrate Black History Month 
and I’m glad that Hopkins does,” 
one freshman commented. 

One of the final ceremony speak- 
ers, senior James Kasuyi completed 
his speech by saying, “Our blackness 
is not what defines us—whatever we 
are, different as we may be, we are all 
bound in our roots, distinct in our 
origins.” 

Dr. RalphJohnson culininated tie 
event with his speech when he said, 
“, learning, growing, sharing more 
about ourselves and the community- 
they are all important.” 

“Events like these give you a 
chance to learn about the things that 
you don’t normally hear about,” se- 
nior Patrique Campbell put in. “You 
learn about yourself. You acquire 
knowledge about your history, 
knowledge to be comfortable and 
proud of who you are. You learn 

Conttinued on Page A5 
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BY CATALINA ORTIZ 
Associated Press 


The big El Nifio storm everyone 
had been fearing for months clob- 
bered California with driving rain and 
hurricane-force wind Tuesday, 
threatening beach homes with 40-foot 
waves, causing freeway pileups and 
sending thousands fleeing to high 
ground. 

Thousands of people were with- 
out power after winds up to 80 mph 
uprooted trees and sent patio furni- 
ture sailing like missiles. 

A falling tree killed one person in 
Northern California, and a man was 
presumed dead after being swept 
away by floodwaters. 

“We've received over the last 24 
hours nothing less thanabomb,” said 
James Bailey, assistant chief of 
California’s flood center. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. said 
134,000 homes and businesses in 
Northern California had no electric- 
ity. 

On the other side of the country, a 
storm drenched the Southeast after 
sending tornadoes plowing across 
Florida. 

At least two ships were driven 
aground during the night off Florida, 
several people had to be rescued at 
sea, and one person was killed. About 
164,000 customers were left without 
powerin the southern third of Florida. 

Heavy snow warnings were issued 
for West Virginia, and coastal flood 
watches extended as far north as 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The West Coast storm stretched 
from San Diego to Oregon, with flash 


flood warnings posted for most 
coastal counties. 

Thirty- to 40-foot waves crashed 
ashore at Pacifica, south of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“T've never seen anything like this 
here—not this rough in this area,” 
said Joe Sciascia. “I’ve been in ty- 
Phoons in World War II, and this is 
similar.” 

Eighteen-foot breakers in South- 
ern California wrecked piers and 
eroded the sand barriers that protect 
beachfront homes. Santa Barbara 
County got some of the heaviest rain, 
with more than 13 inches since Sun- 
day. 

Bailey said it was one of the biggest 
storms on record for California but 
nowhere near as serious as the flood- 
ing in January of 1997 that caused 
billions of dollars in damage. 

“There’s more coming in, but it’s 
no time for panic,” Bailey said. 

Gov. Pete Wilson called the situa- 
tion the “first real test” of upgrades to 
the levee system that were putin place 
after last year’s floods. 

In Northern California, the Pajaro 
River spilled over its banks, threaten- 
ing to breach levees, and the 5,000 
people of the town of Pajaro were 
ordered to evacuate. 

In Willows, with some 6,000 resi- 
dents, more than 100 homes were 
flooded, and raw sewage backed up 
from overloaded sewers. 

A 9-year-old boy was found float- 
ing face down but alive in a drainage 
ditch in Corning about 100 miles 
north of Sacramento. 

The unidentified youngster was 
resuscitated and taken by helicopter 
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to a Chico hospital. There was no 
immediate word on his condition. 

In Calaveras County, a former 
publisher of the Manteca Bulletin was 
swept away by floodwaters after he 
got out of his car to dislodge a piece of 
debris, authorities said. Darell 
Phillips, 62, was presumed dead, 
county spokesman Brent Harrington 
said. 

The Russian River north of San 
Francisco was expected to reach about 
9 feet above flood level, threatening 
the community of Guerneville, which 
got as much as 5 inches of rain over- 
night. 

People jammed the Guerneville 
Safeway to grab supplies in anticipa- 
tion of the worst. 

“We're swamped,” clerk Philip 
Weinstein said. “People are buying 
everything: water, batteries, cereal, 
fire wood, dog food and ice.” 

The heart of the Napa Valley wine 
country was inundated. 

Some 5,000 acres of vineyards were 
under water, but the vines are dor- 
mant this time of year and no perma- 
nent damage was expected. 

Interstate 80, a key commuter link 
for communities between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, was closed by 
flooding, and I-5, California’s main 
north-south freeway, was blocked in 
several spots. 

Amtrak canceled all north-south 
trains from San Diego to Seattle be- 
cause of flooded tracks, 

Flooding and mudslides also 
closed some Southern California 
roads, including the Pacific Coast 
Highway in Malibu, and commuters 
faced freeways littered with pileups 


and spun-out cars. Some motorists 
had to stand atop their cars to await 
rescue in streets flooded near the 
Wilshire Country Club. 

In Los Angeles, freeways were lit- 
tered with spun-out cars and multi- 
vehicle pileups. 

Heavy rains flooded water treat- 
ment plants and caused sewer pipes 
to break, causing several sewage spills 
in Southern California. 

More than 3 million gallons of 
untreated sewage poured into 
Ventura County’s Arroyo Conejo, 
prompting authorities to warn people 
to stay away from water in the area. 

Near Marina del Rey, a 9,000-gal- 
lon sewage spill closed a mile-long 
stretch of Dockweiler State Beach. 
And in San Diego County, 19,500 
gallons of sewage overflowed into San 
Onofre Creek, about six miles up- 
stream of the Pacific Ocean. 

A powerful winter storm contin- 
ued to thwart travel in the Sierra with 
snow and high winds. 

Winds reached 80 mph in the Ne- 
vada town of Gabbs. 

“We had some residential damage 
with some roofs coming offand some 
mobile homes coming off their foun- 
dations,” Nye County Sheriffs Sgt. 
Ray East said. 

State officials had predicted that 
this year’s El Nifio, the Pacific warm- 
ing phenomenon, might wreak havoc 
this winter on Southern California. 
But they did not expect serious flood- 
ing in the north. 

“In not one of the dozen or so El 
Nifio storms in the past have we expe- 
rienced this kind of flooding,” Bailey 
said. 


Nazis broke Anne Frank's spirit, says friend 


BY DINA KRAFT 
Associated Press 


JERUSALEM — In her final days 
in the Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp, Anne Frank was crushed by 
the loss of most of her family and 
spoke in hushed whispers—a shadow 
of the spirited teenager the world 
came to know through her diaries. 

Hannah Goslar Pick—whose story 
of growing up with Anne is the sub- 
ject ofanewbook—lastsawher friend 
in early February, 1945, about a 
month before Anne died of typhus in 
the camp and two months before 
Bergen-Belsen was liberated by the 
Allies. 

'\ The two girls were held in differ- 


ent sections of Bergen-Belsen, sepa- 
rated bya tall barbed wire fence. From 
time to time, they pressed up to the 
fence to speak to each other. 

“I have no one,” Anne once told 
her friend, weeping. 

At the time, the Nazis had shorn 
Anne’s dark locks. “She always loved 
to play with her hair,” Pick said. “I 
remember her curling her hair with 
her fingers. It must have killed her to 
lose it.” 

Just two and a half years before 


that, in June of 1942, Pickhad been at 


Anne’s 13th birthday party, and saw 
the red-and-white checkered diary 
given as a gift by her parents. 

This was a time when Pick and 
Anne would spent afternoons eating 


ice cream and playing hopscotch and 
ping pong. During school recess, 
Anne would sit and write in her note- 
books. She’d reproach anyone who 
dared ask her what she was up to with 
the biting reply: “Mind your own 
business!” Pick recalled. 

In July 1942, Anne’s family went 
into hiding from Nazi occupation in 
Amsterdam. After World War II, 
Anne’s father Otto, the only member 
of the family to survive, published his 
daughter’s diaries which document 
their two years in hiding. 

Since then, the diaries have be- 
come the subject of films, books and 
even a musical. Broadway recently 
revived the play, The Diary of Anne 
Frank. 


Pick motions toward her book- 
shelf in her sunny Jerusalem apart- 
ment, laden with books devoted to 
the subject of Anne in English, He- 
brew, German, Dutch and Japanese. 

In October, the story of Pick’s 
friendship with Anne was published 
in the book, Memories of Anne 
Frank; Reflections of a Childhood 
Friend. 

Pick, a widow with three chil- 
dren, is 69—the same age Anne 
would be today had she survived. 
She remembered Anneas sharp and 
witty, but not extraordinary. 

“She was a normal girl, but her 
sister Margot was an outstanding 
scholar and the more intellectual of 
the two,” she said. 





Reuters investigated 
in theft 


Reuters Analytics Inc., a U.S. sub- 
sidiary of the British company Reuters 
Holdings PLC, is currently being in- 
vestigated in charges that it stole con- 
fidential operating code information 
from rival company Bloomberg LP. 

Reuters Analytics Inc. gathers data 
on government stocksand bonds, and 
offers a real-time financial informa- 
tion network, which includes current 
stock quotes. Bloomberg LP offers 
similar services through the 
“Bloomberg Box,” a terminal which 
supplies financial data and invest- 
ment analysis. 

Investigators speculate that 
Reuters Holdings Inc. hired another 
company to break into the Bloomberg 
computer system and provide Reuters 
with information on Bloomberg’s 
computer operating system. 

. The Reuters investigation began 
almost one year ago, and an an- 
nouncement of a grand jury investi- 
gation was made this week by Reuters 
Holdings. Investigators are currently 
exploring whether lines of code from 
Bloomberg’s computers are being 
gsed in current Reuter software. 


i 
inosaur footprint 

discovered 

| The’ first dinosaur footprint re- 
ported in Maryland in 103 years was 
discovered ona210-million-year-old 
section of sandstone in Emmitsburg. 
The four inch footprint is from a 
prosauropod, an ancestor of long- 
necked, plant-eating dinosaurs. 





; Brody lished an article inthe Janu- 
ary age of The Baltimore Sun. 






= Fix What’s Wrong with Our 
addr . 


he article, titled “Let’s Use Research — 


NEWSBRIEFS 


cation is devoted to public schools 
rather than research in education and 
educational techniques. The problem 
with this method, argues Brody, is 
that education in its current state re- 
lies on methods which are immedi- 
ately accessible but not necessarily 
effective. 

In his article, Brody exemplifies 
the JHU National Educational Re- 
search Center and the program, Suc- 
cess for All, which it has developed. 
Success for All is a research-based 
program used in elementary schools 
nationwide to teach reading, writing 
and mathematics. Brody’s hope for 
the future is that more federal money 
will be used to support educational 
research programs such as Success 
for All 


Opening arguments 
in JHU student 
murder 


Opening arguments began this 


week in the trial of James Laghorne, 
whoisaccused ofkilling Hopkins stu- 
dent Jay Jones in East Baltimore on 
thenight of November 20, 1993. Jones 
was a graduate student pursuing a 
degree in psychology. 

Laghorne’s defense attorneys ar- 
gue that he is innocent, and that the 
case was never fully investigated. 
Witnesses, however, have said that 
Laghorne confessed to them to hay- 
ing committed the murder. 

Laghorne was arrested and 
charged in Jones’s murder in 1996,.- 
after being released from prison for 


__ drug and weapons violations. Police 


say that the arrest was made after 


Laghorne described the killing to a — 


correctional officer. _ 


alumnusdies 


January 25 at his home in Hastings- 

on-Hudson, N.Y. Neu died ofa brain 
1998. reigkese 
Pvew Peg te ahr 


Pn Ran iets 9 
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JHU Medical School 


Neu had worked as a researcher 
for the National Institutes of Health 
before his appointmentas chief medi- 
cal resident at Columbia University 
in 1964. Neu later was given the title 
of chief of the division of infectious 
diseases at Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Neuretired 
in 1994 due to health problems. 

Neu is survived by his wife and 
three children. 


Medical school 


applications declining 


Although the JHU Medical School 
received almost 3,300 applications for 
120 openings this fall, Hopkins is ex- 
periencing the national trend of a 
decreasing number of medical school 
applicants. . 

The causes of this may be higher 
standards for admission, concern 
about managed care and the increas- 
ing appeal of high starting salaries 
offered by the business world. 

The number of applicants in 1997 
fell 8.4 percent from the numbers in 
1996, The American Medical Asso- 
ciation predicts a similar drop this 
year. 

Administrators do not think that 
these numbers indicate a problem, as 
there are still a large number of appli- 
cants from which to choose, and ap- 





plicants are still well-qualified for 
medical school. 


JHU medical satellite 
expanding 


The JHU satellite medical facility 
at Green Spring Station in Baltimore 
County, which is already one of the 
largest outpatient centers in the Bal- 
timore-Washington area, is sched- 
uled to be doubled in size. 

The satellite was constructed in 
1994 to attract people from the sub- 
urbs who would be unlikely to travel 
to Hopkins’ East Baltimore hospi- 
tals. 

The 175,000-square-foot complex 
is used entirely for outpatient ser- 
vices, including primary care, eye 
care, cardiology and women’s health. 
The expanded facility will also offer 
an outpatient rehabilitation center, a 
radiation therapy suite, and a dialysis 
center. 

The original building cost around 
$12 million to build, and further reno- 
vations and additions to the satellite 
complex will require another $12 
million. 

Representatives of the satellite say 
that although the surrounding com- 
munity has the power to block con- 
struction, it has been supportive of - 
the expansion. 


| The Johns 


Spy denied 
pension 


BY PAUL GEITNER 
Associated Press 


BERLIN— The former head of the 
East German secret police, a lifelong 
communist who fled Germany in the 
1930s to avoid the Nazis, is not en- 
titled to extra pension money for the 
time he spent in exile, a court ruled 
Wednesday. 

Once the No. 2 man in East Ger- 
many, Erich Mielke, 90, now lives in 
seclusion with his wife in an apart- 
ment in east Berlin. 

His monthly pension, according 
to German media, is just under $555 
a month. 

Hoping to boost his income, he 
applied to Berlin authorities for a 
supplemental pension for the years 
he spent in Moscow and Spain, from 
1931 until the end of World War II. 

Mielke argued he was in exile be- 
cause he feared Nazi persecution, 
which under German law would make 
him eligible for the extra money. 

But the court ruled that the main 
reason for his exile was not fear of 
persecution, but fear of prosecution 
for his involvement as a young com- 
munist street fighter in the killing of 
two Berlin policemen on Aug. 9, 1931. 

Mielke was jailed shortly after the 
1990 collapse of communist East Ger- 
many. 
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Sri Lanka 
marks 
freedom 


BY DILIP GANGULY 
Associated Press 


COLOMBO, Sri Lanka— Under 


tight security, President Chandrika — 


Kumaratunga challenged Sri Lankans 
on Wednesday to end the “terrify; 
era of violence” that has plagued their 
country for 15 of its 50 years of inde. 
pendence. 

“We have failed to realize the 
dreams of our freedom fighters to 
build a strong and united nation,” 
Kumartunga told about 1,000 guests, 
including Britain’s Prince Charles, 
gathered to celebrate Sri Lanka’s [n- 
dependence Day. 

“The silent majority watched ip 
horror, whilst a great nation with an 
ancient civilization... veered off into 
aterrifying era of ethnic, political and 
social violence,” she said. 

Tamil rebels in the former British 
colony have battled since 1983 to 
carve out an independent homeland 
in northeast Sri Lanka, saying minor- 
ity Tamils are discriminated against 
by the Sinhalese majority. On 
Wednesday, suspected Tamil sepa- 
ratists fired mortars at an Indepen- 
dence Day celebration at an airforce 
base in Batticalao, injuring five. 
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Office of Disability Services 


publishes list of contacts 


Task force deals with issues facing the disabled community, including parking and building accessibility 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Office of Disability Services recently 
published a list of contacts for the 
disabled community to voice their 
concerns on the handicapped-acces- 
sibility of the campus and surround- 
ing area. 

Disabilities Services Coordinator 
Yvonne Theodore publishes the list 
each year so the community willknow 
who to contact about parking, en- 
trances, events and departmental 
training. 

According to Theodore, the uni- 
versity established the program after 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990. 

“We appointed a number of per- 
sons whotrained departments to help 
disabled faculty and students,” she 
said. “A task force [the list of con- 
tacts] was developed a few years ago 


Credit 
Union 
burglar 
arrested 


News-Letter Staff 





The man who allegedly burglar- 
ized the Johns Hopkins Federal Credit 
Union has been arrested. 

Donald Poindexter Jr., age 24, al- 
legedly entered the bank at 7:40 a.m. 
on Monday, November 17. 

He confronted a bank employee 
witha knife, instructing the employee 
to open the safe. 

Poindexter then allegedly man- 
aged to get away with credit union 
receipts, fleeing in an unknown di- 
rection. 

The employee whom Poindexter 
allegedly threatened on the morning 
of November 17 was not injured. 

FBI officials, Baltimore Police de- 
tectives and Hopkins security offi- 
cials responded to the case and posted 
fliers describing the suspect. 

Poindexter wasa former employee 


SYRACUSE 
ABROAD 
IN 
STRASBOURG 


EUROPEAN STUDIES 


CERTIFICATE 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


INTERNSHIPS 


GENEROUS 
GRANTS & 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


STUDY IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH 


OR GERMAN 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
119 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse, NY 12244-4170 
1-800-235-3472 
suabroad@syr.edu 
http://sumweb.syr.edu/dipa 





to actively seek out the community’s 
opinions. 

The task force consists of individu- 
als who head major issues and deal 
with concerns specifically related by 
the public. Theodore explained that 
one contact handles parking, while 
another may deal with concerns re- 
garding building entrances. “Theidea 
is to constantly remind the commu- 
nity that there are resources in every 
area,” she said. 

According to Robert Deinert, oc- 
cupational safety manager at the De- 
partment of Health, Safety and Envi- 
ronment, the program was recently 
implemented at Hopkins’ East Balti- 
more campus. 

“They're procedural changes for 
us,” he said. “It’s mainly notification 
of the fact that a disabled person lives 
or works on a specific floor of a spe- 
cific building.” 

Deinert went on to describe an 
incident which occurred before the 





General Inquiries 
Ms. Gloria Bryan 


Senior Director, Human Resources 
School of Medicine 


East Baltimore Campus 
(410) 955-2585 


Ms. Patricia Day 
Senior Director, Employee Relations 
617N Wyman Park Building 


Homewood Campus 
(410) 516-0440 


Benefits 


Mr. Glenn Cartaxo 


Director, Benefits Administration 
633N Wyman Park Building 
Homewood Campus 
(410) 516-7770 
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(|) letter of recommendation from 





at SIAM. 


1830 E. monument Street, Suite 2-100 


Bargaining Unit, Policies 


SENIORS: 


1998 Louis Sudler Prize in the Arts 


The deadline for the Sudler Prize, which carries a $1,500 cash award, 1s 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6, To be eligible, you must be a graduating senior 
who can demonstrate excellence and the highest standards of 


proficiency in performance, execution, or composition in music, theater, 
dance, writing, painting, drawing, sculpture, photography, film, or 


To compete forthe Sudler Prize, you should submt the following to Ms, 
Julia Morgan, Sudler Prize Committee Coordinator, 240 Garland Hall 


To obtain a cover sheet, or for additional information, call Ms, Morgan 


program wasimplemented. “A handi- 
capped woman worked onahigh floor 
of a building,” he explained. “There 
was a fire, but she escaped all right 
because her co-workers assisted her. 
We've always managed to pull 
through.” 

Theodore works with the disabled 
on a more personal level. “My spe- 
cialty is to be available to anyone com- 
ing into contact with the university,” 
she says. “Our community is interna- 
tional and multicultural, so Iam very 
open to making appropriate and im- 
portant changes on a case-by-case 
basis,” she said. 

“One ofthe things we dois to make 
sure handicapped-accessible en- 
trancesare provided,” said Theodore. 
“If an event is being held in an old 
building, we move it to a modern 
building with an accessible entrance.” 

However, Theodore’s department 
also trains other university depart- 
ments to deal with the special needs 


Facilities 


Mr. Steve Campbell 


Director, Design and Construction Services 
Office of Facilities Management 


The Greenhouse 


Homewood Campus 


(410) 516-8064 


113 Garland Hall 


Homewood Campus 


(410) 516-8128 


Medical Examination/ 


Laws, Job Descriptions, 
Forms, Documents, 
Employment 

Ms. Patty Friend 


Assistant General Counsel 
Office of the General Counsel 


of disabled students and faculty. 

“We try to inform the academic 
departments on the appropriate atti- 
tude and responsibilities,” Theodore 
said. “In addition, we train the cam- 
pus police officers and the Hoffmann 
bus drivers to pay attention to the 
handicapped people around them.” 

Theodore’s quest to give the 
Hopkins community a more dis- 
abled-friendly environment comes 
from her own experiences with dis- 
ability. 

“T was disabled as a young child,” 
she explained. “I had a congenital 
difficulty with my knee. I couldn't sit 
or stand long and I couldn’t partici- 
pate in sports.” Theodore said that 
she felt like an outsider at times, and 
that she survived the experience with 
the support and guidance of the 
people who loved her. 

“Today’s world, unfortunately, is 
so complex thatweneed support from 
the appropriate people,” Theodore 


Disability Services at Johns Hopkins 


Safety and Environmental 


Health 


Students 


Student Em 


Merryman Hall, Lower Level 
Homewood Campus 


(410) 516-7 


Worker's Compensation 
Dr. Edward Bernacki 


Director, Health, Safety and Environment 


Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
2024 E. Monument Street 
East Baltimore Campus 


(410) 955-9213 


Parking/Transportation 
Mr. Godfrey Nelson 


Vice President of Parking and Transportation 
Broadway Services, Inc. 
1504 Joh Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21227 


(410) 955-5333 


a Hopkins faculty member familiar 


with your work; (2) examples of work done while you were a Hopkins 
student; (3) any other evidence of artistic achievement, (4) a cover sheet 


Homewood 


(410) 516-8075 


Mr. Robert Deinert 


Occupational Safety Manager 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
2024 E. Monument Street 
East Baltimore Campus 

(410) 955-5918 


Ms. D. Lynn O’Neil 


Director, Student Employment Services 


Transportation, 
Communication, 
Accommodations, 
Parking/Homewood 


Ms. Yvonne Theodore 


Affirmative Action Officer and Univer- 
sity Coordinator of Disability Services 
205 Garland Hall 


said. “And these people aren’t always 
the ones who love us.” 

Theodore went on to say that the 
university has accepted people on the 
basis of their qualifications, and that 
we should do everything we can to 
assist these individuals. 

“We all must remember that we 
are just one accident away from the 
disability we see,” she said. “It can be 
hearing, ambulatory, visual, or any 
other debilitating condition. If we are 
understanding, patient and humane, 
these people can offer us a lot.” 

According to Theodore, 60 to 70 
percent of Hopkins’ disabled under- 
graduates have hidden disabilities 
such as Crone’s disease, learning dis- 
abilities, diabetes and other muscular 
or possibly terminal diseases. 

“Tt’simportant that these individu- 
als know about the services that are 
available to them,” said Theodore. 
“That’s why my job is so rewarding, 
both personally and professionally.” 
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Teach 


Baltimore 
serves “at 


risk’ students 


BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter Staff 


Teach Baltimore, a service program 
founded by Hopkins students in 1992, is 
recruiting university students to work in 
Baltimore schools this summer. Students 
accepted into the eight-week program 
will work as teachers at Northern High 
School and George Kelson Elementary 
School. 

The mission of Teach Baltimore is 
“to address problems of low student 
achievement and high dropout rates 
through an innovative education pro- 
gram taught by trained university stu- 
dents,” according to program orga- 
nizers. The program began as ameans 
toalleviate the so-called “summer ef- 
fect.” 

Teach Baltimore’s Kathy Carey ex- 
plains that the summer effect is “the de- 
cline in student learning associated with 
summervacation.” Shenotesthatresearch 
has shown that economically disadvan- 
taged students suffer the most from the 
summer effect. In particular, economi- 
cally disadvantaged students experience 
a marked decline in reading skills. Carey 
concludes that research indicates pro- 
grams like Teach Baltimore can work to 
correcttheeducationaldisparitiesbetween, 
students of different economic back- 
grounds. 

Last summer, 20 teachers instructed 
118 students at George Kelson Elemen- 
tary,andnine teachers taught 46 students 
at Northern High School. Teach Balti- 
more is seeking 38 teachers to work with 
250 area students. Over the past six years, 
112 teachers have taught 676 Baltimore 
City youths. 

The summer program is a combina- 
tion of academic instruction and extra- 
curricular activities. At the elementary 
school, classroomtimeisdividedbetween 
math and science topics, and reading and 
writingskills. TeachersemploytheTeach-, 
ing Integrated Math and Science (TMS) 
curriculum. Outsidetheclassroom, teach- 
ers organize and participate in activities 
such as arts and crafts, theater, and com- 
puters. 

At Northern, the curriculum, called 
Team Research Learning and 
Imaginomics, includes team-oriented, 
hands-on writing and technology pro-, 
grams which emphasize future careers, 
and job skills. 

Many students in the program are 
termed “atrisk,” meaning that theylivein 
anenvironmentwherepoverty,drugsand 
violence are commonplace. Teachers 
mustworktoestablisha relationship with 
their students and the students’ parents. 

University students accepted to teach 
in the program will undergo five one- 
hour sessions of teaching in a local school 
during late March and April. This is de- 
signed to give the new teachers experi- 
ence with the structure of the curriculum.. 

Allnew teachers go through an inten-, 
sive two-week training program at the 
beginning of the summer. Professional, 
educators assist the new teachers in pre- 
paring to teach. Each teacher works with 
a partner for the rest of the summer. 

Teachers receive $1000 for summer, 
expenses. Last year, a program coordi-, 
natedthrough AmeriCorpsgaveteachers 
$2300 toward educational loans or tu-. 
ition if they completed two summers in’ 
the program. 

Danielle Deaton, a Hopkins senior, 
taughtatNorthernlastsummer. Thisyear 
she is the coordinator of the high school: 
program. ; 

“Theprogramisacommitmentthatis 
still rewarding,” said Deaton, who con- 
tinues to write and call the students she 
worked with last summer. Deaton said 
that the program is exploring the idea of 
retaining a professional teacher as.acon-. 
sultant this summer. Teach Baltimore is. 
also considering expanding its activities’ 
during the rest of the year, “The main job. 
is mentoring,” said Deaton. 
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Student Council Attendance, February 4, 1998 


Executive Officers 


Council approves forum funding 


BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter Staff 


Council members questioned 
Narayan, as well as the Symposium s 


$6,000 dollars available in its contjn- 
gency fund. A motion to approve half 
of the $2,500 failed. After other 





President Matthew E. Schernecke 467-7828 Present financial director, Hari Chandra. ; 
VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 662-1247 Present Inja meeting which lasted over Some Council members questioned arene i ak the 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 662-0875 Present four hours, the Student Council _ specific operational costs, but debate amount of ic fa el a 50h oun- 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 ABSENT agreed to the funding request from centered on the legacy of the cil voteatvs cs C AT | eo 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 243-4528 Present the International Studies Forum to Woodrow Wilson Symposium and ee eva ee celts d a 
; support a symposium this spring. A __ the value of Lake asa speaker. proved ; P 7 qhested.ape 
Class of 1998 council representative described the In past years, the Woodrow Wil- erational run wh apt kept 
President Duncan Belser II] 467-6153 Present debateas filled with “proceduralcon- son Symposium brought speakers to The ae droaice oe 
Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 467-8940 Present fusion.” Executive president, Matt campus in the same fashion as the with roll i an Poe aN the 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 467-5375 Present Schernecke, said that the meeting MSE Symposium. But, according to Pledge of * cepa e ouncil 
Representative Jim Kim 516-3911 ABSENT contained “the most complicated Counciltreasurer Brian Weinthal, the had its usua eae 4 committee 
Representative Monet McCorvey 467-9755 Present procedural debate this year.” Symposium accumulated about and class Agi hs a habe Presi- 
Representative Ron Mendelow Present Tom Narayan, the director ofthe $19,000 of debt. Weinthal called the dent Zack ae ote A Hoe 
1998 Symposium on Foreign Affairs, International Studies Forum a “case tions to pigs: isa oO oe 
Class of 1999 presented a resolution requesting of jumping ship,” suggesting that or- have centere on a ape ar in 
President Sonal Agarwal 516-3909 Present $2500 to pay the speaking fee for ganizers of the defunct Woodrow AMR2 as the sep e “aye 
Vice President Puneet Chopra 516-2778 Present Anthony Lake, the former National Wilson Symposium had reorganized Council also’ re the prob- 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 516-2662 Present Security Advisor. Lake’s actual fee is into a different group. Weinthal and __lem of duplication ta ort among 
Representative Teddy Cho 516-2272 Present $5000 dollars, but the Symposiumhas _ others said that Anthony Lake’s fee committees. ere ee t need 
Representative Ed Hosono 516-3554 Present received $1500 from the Student Ac- was too high for his potential drawof to look any stupider t ne as in the 
Representative Nick Khatri 366-2865 Present tivities Commission Speaker’s Fund. _ students. Craig Zapetis, the director past, warned Sass ze 
Additionally, NarayanaskedtheCoun- _ of last semester’s MSE Symposium, —_ In other new eat : co 
Class of 2000 cil for $955.89 to pay operational costs. _ told the Council that Lake wouldin- cil passed Shar Tavakoli’s resolution 
President Zack Pack 516-3647 Present Other speakers scheduled for the deed bring out many students. Con- calling on the university 2 allow un- 
Vice President Omar Nour 516-3213 Present Symposiumincludetheambassadors _ sidering his stature, Lake's fee was dergraduates to register for courses 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-3681 Present from Russia, Taiwan, Japan, Israel _ not unreasonable, said Zapetis. in the School of Continuing Studies, 
Representative Susan Kim 516-3742 Present and Mexico, who will not receive Duncan Belser and Parag Parekh After some debate, the Council Te- 
Representative Daniel Shapero 516-3121 Present compensation fortheir participation _ spoke in favor of the resolution, not- ferred the Student Budgeting Proto- 
Representative George Soterakis 516-3538 Present in the Symposium. ing that the Council had more than col back to the executive board. 
Class of 2001 ‘ 
President Harish Manyam 516-3089 Present M S hm k t H 
Vice President Kara Wiard 516-5702 Present ayor G O e comes O O 
ase step i singe 2 ceed aia Continued from Page Al Remington Avenue, just a few blocks his “medicalization” policy against 
+o ee arts Ane Toft 51 e i bien more frequent in the future. fromcampus. Healsocommendedthe _ illegal drugs. Medicalization, he ex- 
presentative Anne Jefterson 6-569 Present Schmoke responded at great Johns Hopkins Kennedy-Krieger In- plained, would allow doctors and 





Crime report, January 23 — 29 


January 23 

*12:40a.m.—3500 Blk Roland Ave: 
Unknown suspect popped the 
victim’s lock to his car and removed 
property. 

10:00 a.m.—2400 Blk St. Paul St. 
Suspect(s) pried open front door to 
apartment and entered same, taking 
property valued at $440. 


January 24 

*2:45a.m.—2900 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Unknown number of suspects 
chased the victim north in the 
Greenmount area and began assault- 
ing victim, removing $8 in currency. 


January 25 
*1:40 p.m.—3300 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Suspect ran up to victim, pushed 


her to the side, and grabbed her pock- 
etbook. Then entered a tan Toyota, 
NY tag N559TU, and left area. 

*4:50 p.m.—3700 Blk Falls Rd. Per- 
son arrested for attempting to leave 
store without paying for store items. 
Value taken and recovered, $1.09. 


January 26 

11:00 a.m.—300 Blk E. Univer- 
sity PW. Suspect entered open rear 
window to dwelling, taking property 
valued at $3900. 

*6:00 p.m.—200 Blk E. University 
PW. Person(s) unknown entered bro- 
ken garage door and entered victims 
Volvo, PA tag UHV950, taking 
victim’s property. 


January 27 


*9:15 a.m.—3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect entered business, took 
liquor from display, and ran out with- 
out paying. Value, $90. 


January 28 

°3:05 p.m.—2700 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Victim observed 3 unknown sus- 
pects gettinginto his 90 Subaru, taking 
the same. 

*9:30 p.m.—3300 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. 2 males entered bar, pointed gun, 
and demanded and took money. $115 
taken. There were no injuries. 


January 29 

*10:30a.m.—2900 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Twounknownpersonsentered therear 
yard, took victim’s ladder from therear 
porch. Property value $300. 


This summer, hang your hammock at Hopkins 


Term II: 





Summer 


Less pressure 


More credit 


Would you like to boost your GPA? 
take that hard-to schedule class? 
complete requirements for a minor? 


Arts and Sciences Summer Session offers courses in 27 disciplines. 


Choose from 300 level courses; a wide selection of humanitites, 
computer science, social science, and mathematics courses; and 


more biology and physics than ever before! 


Arts and Sciences Summer Session 


Term I: June 1 - July 3 
July 6 - August 7 


For complete course listings, visit the Web Site 


length to several questions about the 
areas surrounding Homewood. Re- 
garding Memorial Stadium, recently 
vacated by the Baltimore Ravens, he 
said, “this is the second time I’ve had 
to deal with this,” referring to the 
Orioles’ move to Camden Yards in 
1992. He said that no construction or 
demolition would take place until at 
least the end of 1998, when city offi- 
cials receive enough feedback from 
thesurrounding community. “We’re 
not going to walk in there and say 
‘We're going to do this.’ Instead, we'd 
like to ask the neighbors “What do 
you want us to do?” 

The mayor also said it would be 
difficult for Hopkins students to feel 
a part of Baltimore if they couldn’t 
feel comfortable in their own com- 
munity. Among his strategies to make 
Charles Village and Waverly safer for 
students, he mentioned the impend- 
ing relocation ofa tactical division of 
220 officers from the Baltimore po- 
lice department to a new branch on 





stitute, which has taken charge of ef- 
forts to reopen Eastern High School. 

Schmoke rebuffed critics who ac- 
cused him of paying attention to na- 
tionally visible projects, such as the 
Inner Harbor development and ex- 
pansion of the Convention Center, 
while ignoring the problems of the 
larger community. “That criticism of 
not listening is not accurate,” he said 
sternly, pointing out that Federal Hill, 
the area just south of the Harbor, is 
the fastest growing region in the city. 
Heexplained thatimproving the edu- 
cation system was a priority in his 
administration, and was the best way 
to help economically disadvantaged 
areas of the city. “Race is not a pre- 
dictor ofacademic performance, and 
neither is gender. But concentration 
of poverty is an accurate predictor,” 
said the mayor, suggesting that crime 
rates would drop considerably if 
school buildings were kept open 12 
hours a day. 

Schmoke spoke extensively about 


ENTAT 


publichealth officials to wean addicts 
off of drugs through a “step-down” 
process. He argued that since drug 
monopolies were controlled by crimi- 
nals, medicalization would offer ad- 
dicts a safer alternative. Referring to 
Baltimore’s needle exchange pro- 
gram, the largest such government 
program in the country, he said “when 
we give an option to crime, we can 
help.” 

Responding toa question from the 
audience, Schmoke gave his opinion 
of the current scandal surrounding 
the White House. A longtime friend 
of the Clintons, he met with both the 
First Lady and Vernon Jordan re- 
cently, and was impressed with their 
ability to focus and stay calm during 
the crisis. 

But Schmoke, who worked in the 
District Attorney’s office before run- 
ning for mayor, added that “IfI had 
runagrand jury investigation the way 
Ken Starr is, the federal courts would 
have had my head.” 
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Black 
History 
Month 
ceremony 


begins 
Celebration offers 
taste of future 
February events 


Continued from Page Al 
about how similar you are to other 


people-that’s history. Not just black 
history, but everyone’s history as 
well.” 

She also mentioned the hope that 
such celebrations may eventuallylead 
to the establishment of a Black Stud- 
ies Department at the University. 

“The Swahili class I took was a 
step towards it,” she explained, 

“Hopkins has a lot of positive as- 
pects to it, but this is one area they 
could definitely work on. This has 
been a struggle that’s been going on 
for about twenty-five years- maybe 
there just aren’t enough people who 
value black history,” she added. 

The opening event was a small- 
scale representation of what was to 
lie ahead. 

The activities, ranging from lun- 
cheons, movie showings, and dance 
troupe performances to symposiums 
and art shows, are expected to be first 
rate and no less, according to many. 

Last year’s Event Coordinator, 
Aisha Chilcoat explained, “This 
month’s events will easily be worth 
around $13,000. The deans support 
this event and have granted the BSU 
a fair amount of money.” 

She also mentioned other patrons 
such as Superfresh and other local 
stores who had contributed to the 
event. 

“The shirts were donated, along 
with other things—we got a lot of 
support,” she said. 

“A lot of dedicated people made 
this happen—next year we hope to 
see even more,” she added. 
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Erlichman visits Baltimore 


Symposium focuses 


on health industry 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


In its fifth year, the Career Sym- 
posium began this Tuesday with a 
discussion geared towards Hopkins 
pre-health students. 

The symposium is sponsored by 
the Second Decade Society and the 
Office of Career Planning and Devel- 
opment. 

The program will continue for the 
next several weeks and focus on such 
issues as law and finance. 

All symposium events will take 
place on Tuesday evenings in the 
Garret Room of the Milton S. 
Eishenhower Library at 5 p.m. 


After volunteering in 
the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital during his 
undergraduate career, 
he no longer had any 
desire to bea 


physician. 


Each program consists of Hopkins 
alumni who discuss specifically how 
they came to work in their fields and 
are followed by networking sessions. 

According to event representa- 
tives, several students have come away 
from the symposium with internship 
and job opportunities. 

The panelists for Tuesday’s pro- 
gram were Hopkins undergraduate 
alumni. The panel featured Drs. Ross 
Heisman, Howard Hessan, Edward 
Kasper, Drew Pardoll and Mark Red- 
wood. 

Each panelist was given the op- 
portunity to speak about how they 
came to choose their career path. They 
also offered their words of wisdom to 
current Hopkins undergraduates in- 
terested in the health field. 

A piece of advice that was echoed 
by several of the panelists was the 
suggestion that pre-health students 


should take advantage of the liberal 
arts programs that Hopkins has to 
offer and take varied courses. 

“I can’t remember a single science 
class I took [at Hopkins],” said Dr. 
Hessan, “except Organic Chemistry 
Lab.” 

“The classes I enjoyed the most 
were a twentieth century literature 
course and a Shakespeare class. One 
more kid with advanced Biology on 
their transcript means nothing. En- 
joy your education,” he suggested. 

“Medical schools want well 
rounded students,” stated Dr. 
Heisman, “students who take 
courses outside of their discipline 
and who participate in extracur- 
ricular activities.” 

Each panelist offered a little 
something different to the sympo- 
sium. 

The alumni all work in different 
aspects of the health profession. 

Dr. Heisman stated that after vol- 
unteering in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital during his undergraduate 
career, he no longer had any desire 
to be a physician. 

He chose instead to attend dental 
school in Virginia and now operates 
a private practice in Maryland. 

According to Dr. Kasper, who is 
an assistant professor of Cardiol- 
ogy at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
academia offers a unique profes- 
sional experience. 

Dr. Kasper stated that as an aca- 
demic, he has been given opportu- 
nities that have taken him to Silesia 
where he has worked as a consult- 
ant for hospitals. 

The panelist also discussed the 
changes largely affecting health care 
industry today. 

“The reality is there is less money 
in medicine,” stated Dr. Kasper. 
“The days when plastic surgeons 
got rich in Beverly Hills are gone.” 

“The money is in cognitive skills. 
I get paid a lot of money to do a 
surgical procedure,” he stated. 

According to Dr. Heisman, 
medicine is no longer an industry, 
but a business. 

“A health care professional needs 
a business savvy in order to find 
success,” Heisman explained dur- 
ing his time on the panel. 


Continued from Page Al 
Senate are too. 

“I was really surprised to hear that 
so many Republicans are pro- 
choice,” Hollis said. 

Erlichman often blamed televi- 
sion for the “bad rap” the GOP gets 
among women. 

“The power of that tube is over- 
whelming,” Erlichman said. “Bob 
Dole was lousy on TV,” he contin- 
ued. “Trent Lott (Sentate Majority 
Leader, R-Mississippi) was boring 
after the ‘State of the Union Ad- 
dress.’” Erlichman blamed these 
poor television skills as one of the 
reasons the GOP’s approval rating 
has waned in recent years. “If you’re 
good on TV, you can be quite dan- 
gerous,” Erlichman said. “Our can- 
didates have got to understand that 
you've got 30 seconds to make an 
impression.” Erlichman smiled and 
said he is on talk radio “all the time.” 

Erlichman then shifted his atten- 
tion to President Clinton’s recent 
problems. 

“Ts it okay if he admits to having 
sex with Gennifer Flowers?” he asked 


Hollis. “Is it okay if he had sex with a 
woman in the White House?” 
Erlichman did not wait for an answer 
to either of these questions. “Is itokay 
if he had sex with an intern in the 
White House?” 

Hollis said “yeah” to every ques- 
tion. But when asked if she thought 
the latest accusations area right-wing 
conspiracy, Hollis laughed and said 


Erlichman looked pleased. 

However, most of the audience did 
not lean to the left. Erlichman faced 
equally difficult questions from the 
young Republicans in the room. One 
question asked more than once in- 
quired about the future of the GOP. 

“You will always get elected when 
you say ‘yes,” Erlichman said. “But 
we're the ‘no’ party and welook mean- 
spirited on TV.” Another reason 
Erlichman cited for the decline in the 
GOP’s popularity was a “gender gap 
with young, white women. They don’t 
vote for us,” he said. 

Erlichman closed the discussion 
by pointing out some of the GOP’s 
acheivements in the last few years. 
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“In 1995, we made $51 billion in 
cuts,” Erlichman explained. He ran 
over to Hollis and climbed onto the 
railing separating them. “We said ‘bal- 
ance the budget’ so your kids have a 
future.” 

According to Erlichman, the press 
defines the success of a Congress in 
number of bills passed. “Success is 
measured by how much government 
grew,” he explained. “That's a prob- 
lem when you're the ‘no’ party.” 

But the last question provoked the 
most interest. Junior Shar Tavakoli 
raised his hand and said, “This is the 
most important question of the 
evening.” 

When all the snickering died 
down, he continued. “When is the’ 
House going to vote on the bill that 
changes the name of National Air- 
port in Washington D.C. to Ronald 
Reagan?” (Incidentally, the bill al- 
ready passed in the Senate, and only 

needs to pass in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.) 

Erlichman laughed. “Tomorrow. 
We vote on that tomorrow.” 

What’s this about the ‘no’ party? 





Taco Bell comes to Snack Bar 


Continued from Page Al 
representative. Pack has been push- 
ing Benedict to bring a food court to 
Levering Market to accompany the 
Pizza Hut already in existence. 

However, after reviewing the 
amount of available space in Lever- 
ing Market, it was determined that 
with the current setup, the construc- 
tion of a Taco Bell would create too 
much congestion. 

The type of food service that the 
food chain is looking to bring to cam- 
pus would be called Taco Bell Ex- 
press. This service would offer stu- 
dents a limited number of regular 
Taco Bellitems, andthe menu would 
not be as extensive as the franchise 
restaurants. 

Jean DeVito, Assistant Director 
of Auxiliary Enterprises, the com- 
pany that handles the food service, 
meal plans and bookstore at JHU, 
made the suggestion to put the Taco 
Bell Express in the AMR Snack Bar. 
Major renovations will take place in 
the Snack Bar this summer. 

One of the renovations is the ad- 
dition of a “C” Convenience Store, 


Questions? Comments? Concerns? 


which Food Consultant David Por- 
ter recommended to the university. 
PELE ESI ELLE IDOE LE LEDGE LL LL 


“The advantage of 
Taco Bell Express 
being situated in the 
Snack Bar... is that 
students will be able to 
use meal equivalency 
at both lunch and 


dinner,” 
—ZACK PACK 


Auxiliary Enterprises brought in 
Porter to review how students could 
better be served by Terrace Court, 
Wolman Station, Levering Market 
and the AMR Snack Bar. Next week 
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We're here for you! 


same time, different place 


Thursday, 2pm-3pm, LEVERING 


ano as always 


(there are classes now in Merryman-please don’t disturb them-we're not there) 


o 


Friday, 10am-11am, in our respective offices : 


Dean Benedict, Homewood Student Affairs, Shriver 6 


Dean Boswell, Dean of Students, Shriver 6 
Bean Massa, Enrollment Services, Shriver 6 


age pettye Stiller, Gtuxiliacy pirterprises, GAriver 30 
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Taco Bell, Marriott and Auxiliary 
Enterprises will look at the Snack Bar 
and will then come up with drawings 
for Taco Bell Express. 

Taco Bell will hopefully sign an 
agreement with JHU to build Taco 
Bell Express this summer, ready for 
next fall. 

“The advantage of Taco Bell Ex- 
press being situated in the Snack Baras 
opposed to Levering is that students 
will be able to use meal equivalency at 
both lunch and dinner,” said Pack. 

David Porter came up with a report 
that made three major suggestions for 
Hopkins regarding food services. 

He suggested an overhaul of the 
meal plan, a reorganization of Lever- 
ing to create more eating space and 
the construction of a convenience 
store on campus. 

“This is part of a larger project that 
we've been working on to make sure 
that David Porter’sreportisactedupon. 
I would like to thank Jean DeVito, 
Bettye Miller and Dean Benedict for all 
of their hard work, and without whom 
this first step would not have been pos- 
sible,” said Pack. 
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Fight the 
man online! 


JOSHGREENBERG 


Website of the 
Week 


Since the dawn of capitalism, for 
reasons both right and wrong, there 
have been consumers who’ve been 
unhappy with their purchases. 

In a few extreme circumstances, 
these poor souls have brought their 
grievances to the general public, 
shouting from atop soapboxes. Such 
cases have been relatively rare, how- 
ever, thanks to the extreme difficulty 
of getting people’s attention and the 
threat of incarceration for certain 
means of doing so. 

Now, however, thanks to the 
Internet, it’s gotten a lot easier to rant. 
Take the case of a young man known 
only as “Fongaboo.” 

Fongaboo is pissed. 

Really pissed. 

He bought what he thought were 
General Admission tickets to a 
Chemical Brothers show through 
Ticketmaster, only to find upon ar- 
riving at the show thathis tickets were 
only good for entrance to the Mezza- 
nine. After “sit[ting] in seats and 
watch[ing] the Chemical Bros. push 
buttons for a while from hundreds of 


feet away,” Fongaboo and his friends 
stormed out of the club, and so the 
saga began. 

This irate consumer has funneled 
his frustration into well, you can’t 
really call ita more productive outlet. 
His “Ticketbastard” site (http:// 
www.fantasyland.com/ticketbastard/ 
) is more of a wild outpouring of ag- 
gression, lambasting the ticket com- 
pany for what he sees as gross negli- 
gence. 

The site includes the full corre- 
spondence between Fongaboo and 
the corporate world he’s so fixated on 
demonizing. The funny thing, 
though, is that after reading through 
all the facts, the issue doesn’t seem 
nearly as black and white as our pro- 
tagonist seems to thinkitis. Fongaboo 
comes offasa little unbalanced, while 
Ticketmaster’s case seems vaguely 
plausible, if not the least bit sympa- 
thetic. 

In the end, there’s a lesson to be 
learned: just because the Internet 
makes it easier to rant doesn’t mean 
that it’s necessarily a good idea to do 
so. Itjust might wind up looking more 
like a grudge than a just cause. 


Questions, comments, or expres- 
sions ofinterest in writing the Website 
of the Week can be sent to 
josh@jhu.edu. 





Things get done their way or no way. 





Chronicle of my clash with the Ticket Giant 


Ticketmaster is essentially the only automated ticketing 
services company, selling over 60 million tickets a year 
through approximately 2,900 retail ticket outlets, 25 
nationwide telephone call centers and Ticketmaster’s 
Internet site. 


Ticketmaster is a monopoly with a 
strangichold on the live entertainment industry in America. As a result, 
customer service is relatively non-existent and pricing is out of bounds 
compared to other industries in which healthy competition exists. 
Concertgoers, performers and producers all are forced to suffer unto 
the bloated pig that is Ticketmaster and fall in line with the inflexible 
system they have single-handedly imposed on the concert industry. 


Although I have been a concertgoer for years now, and have long been 
accustomed to the unfriendly treatment typical of the concert industry 
thanks to Ticketmaster and their participating venues, I recently had the 
pleasure to experience their disservice in a big way. I had ordered 
tickets for the November 15th Chemical Bros. show at the Hammerstein Ballroom in 
Manhattan Center in New York City. After spending $124 in admission and surcharges 
for myself and three friends and driving three hours in a noreaster to ensure that I was 
present, I was delighted to find that I had not been granted admission to a ballroom, but 
































SCREENSHOT BY JOSH GREENBERG 


Surf to Ticketbastard and the mechanics of the one-finger salute. 





Cochlear implants 
gaining popularity 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


Cochlear implants can bring 
sound into the lives of deaf people 
when ordinary hearing aids cannot 
and, although there is opposition to 
the use of these devices, they are gain- 
ing popularity. The Listening Center 
at Johns Hopkins, directed by John 
Niparko, M.D., has helped advance 
the acceptance of cochlear implants 
and designed a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for patients. 

The cochlea is the part of the inner 
ear where sound vibrations are 
changed into a rhythm of electric 
pulses, which is interpreted by the 
brain. This happens when the vibra- 
tions move small hair cells in the co- 
chlea, causing neighboring neurons 
to respond and send signals to the 
brain. The movement of hair cells 
changes the concentrations of potas- 
sium around the neurons causing the 
electrical pulses. 

Hearing loss is usually caused by 

to the hair cells. The magni- 
tude of the damage relates to the 
amount of the hearing loss. Most 
hearing aids amplify the sound enter- 
ing the ear. The amplification allows 
a person to hear sounds that seem too 
soft. If there is more die aus a 
hearing aid may not be sufficient. 

Instead of amplifying sound, a co- 
chlear implant sends electrical sig- 
nals directly to the aged neu- 
rons normally stimulated by the hair 
cells?The implant contains wires that 
are surgically inserted into the co- 
chlea. Wires near the outside of the 
cochlea send information about high 
pitched sounds like “f,” while wires 
Cp, Puedes ah A ipo EA 
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placed in the center of the cochlea 
send information about low pitched 
soundslike “o.” A microphone placed 
behind the ear takes sounds and sends 
them through a sound processor 
which converts the sound into a sig- 
nal that neurons can use. The signal is 
transmitted to the implant bya small 
antenna. Animplanted magnet anda 
magnet on the antenna and micro- 
phone hold the external parts behind 
the ear. 

After the device is implanted, the 
patient must learn to understand 
speech. Although hearing is im- 
proved, hearing ability does not au- 
tomatically imply language compre- 
hension. Words from the sound 
processor seem mechanical. Patients 
must enter a learning program simi- 
lar to learning a foreign language. Re- 
search has shown that the learning 
process is more difficult the later in 
life a person starts to hear and learn 
language. A two-year-old may be able 
to learn language, but if someone 
starts to hear at age five, there will 
almost always be an oral language 
disability. An adult who is born deaf 
may never be able to learn. The neu- 
rological reasons for this are still un- 
known. 

Although cochlear implants have 
changed some people’s lives, they are 
not the solution for all hearing im- 
paired people. Acochlearimplant can 
only be used if a person cannot un- 


_ derstand speech while using power- 


ful hearing aids. The implant destroys 


* the natural functions of the cochlea 


so it cannot be used if surgery risks 


_ causing more damage. The implants 
can only be used in adults who lost 
_ their hearing after learning to speak 


Satellite designed by 
CU students and 
faculty to be 
launched 


BOULDER, Colo. (AP)— A re- 
search satellite that University of 
Colorado students helped design is 
scheduled for launch Wednesday 
from Vandenburg Air Force Base in 
California. 

The $5 million satellite will moni- 
tor nitric oxide emissions, which de- 
plete the ozone layer. The device will 
become the first of its kind launched 
into orbit. 

It was developed by CU students, 
faculty and engineers at the 
university's atmospheric and physics 
lab and will be monitored there 24 
hours a day. 

CU students have experience in 
controlling satellites. Students and 
CU faculty monitored a NASA satel- 
lite launched in 1981 for eight years, 
the first time a university was allowed 
to control one. 

A total of 110 CU students were 
involved in developing and building 
the newsatellite, one of three selected 
for flight as part of the NASA’s Stu- 
dent Explorer Demonstration Initia- 
tive. 


ABA skips policy- 
making on frozen 
embryos 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. (AP)— Af- 
ter a brief but spirited debate, the 
American Bar Association voted 
Monday to sidetrack indefinitely a 
proposal for what would have been 
its first policy on frozen embryos. 

“Tt’s a tough issue. I urge you to 
put... it in the deep freezer,” 
Greenville, S.C., lawyer Kenneth 
Young said after reminding the ABA’s 
policy-making House of Delegates it 
dodged adoption of a policy on doc- 
tor-assisted suicide last year. 

A show-of-hands vote of the 531 
delegates representing the ABA’s 
346,000 lawyers indicated a sizable 
majority opposed adoption of the 
proposal. 

In divorce cases, the proposal 
would have urged the nation’s judges 
to favor a spouse who wanted to take 
an embryo to term and assume pa- 
rental rights and obligations. A spouse 
who favored destruction or indefi- 
nite storage would be made the loser. 

Harvey Golden of Columbia, S.C., 
a member of a task force that spent 
four years working on the proposal, 
said it was intended as “a first step.” 
District of Columbia lawyer Estelle 
Rogers, an opponent, countered, 
“The first step should not be a mis- 
step.” 

She voiced concern over an aban- 
doned woman whose ex-husband 
might use the embryo to have chil- 
dren in a new marriage. 

Golden had noted divorce dis- 
putes from Tennessee and New 
York over custody of frozen em- 
bryos made national headlines, stat- 
ing, “The judges need help. The law- 
yers need help. The clients need 
help.” 

About 10,000 frozen embryos are 
created nationwide each year. 

Karen Mathis, a Denver lawyer 
who opposed the proposal, said no 
ABA member—“whether pro-life or 
pro-choice—should favor getting in- 
volved in such a quickly developing 
area of medical technology.” 

Some couples who experience re- 
productive problems can have the 
wife’s ovarian eggs artificially fertil- 
ized with the husband’s sperm. But 
what happens in divorce when the 
couple cannot agree as to whether 
one or more of those embryos should 
be gestated to term? 

The proposed policy attempted to 
offer clear, uniform guidance for such 
cases. 

“Possession and control of all the 
frozen embryos” would go to the 
spouse who favors gestation and is 


and young children, because others 
will not be able to understand spo- 
ken words. 

Even with a limited number of 
candidates, the Listening Center at 
Johns Hopkins does not advertise 
because they only want motivated 
people, who would follow the reha- 
bilitation program completely, to 
learn about the program and receive 
treatment. 

“We don’t want people coming in 
thinking that this isa miracle cure for 
their deafness, It is not a cure for 
deafness,” said Dr. Niparko. Parents 


_who bring children to The Listening 


Center must commit to visiting the 
center for one year after the implant 


willing to assume parental rights and 
responsibilities, the rejected policy 
proposal provided. 

The proposal had won the sup- 
port of the ABA’s board of gover- 
nors, but late-forming opposition 
was enough to postpone its consid- 
eration. 


Glenn wants other 
senior citizens to join 
him 

COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP)— 
NASA’ s oldest astronaut, John Glenn, 
said Monday he would like the space 
program to send other senior citi- 
zens into space. 

The 76-year-old Democratic sena- 
tor from Ohio, who became the first 
American to orbit the Earth on Feb. 
20, 1962, is getting another ride in 
space this October. But he doesn’t 
want his trip to be a novelty. 

“A lot of people from back in my 
time, I’m sure, would be willing to go 
back,” he said. “Hopefully, we’re 
starting a new area of research.” 

Glenn has talked to several former 
astronauts who said they would like 
to follow his lead. He wouldn’t say 
who they were, but added there were 
plenty of volunteers. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, so far, has only 
committed to sending Glenn into 
space to help researchers learn about 
aging. 

Glenn will be a payload specialist 
aboard the shuttle Discovery as part 
of the study on aging. He'll be 77, 16 
years older than anyone ever to fly in 
space. 

“This is a whole new area of re- 
search that’s going to be valuable,” he 
said. “This is going to benefit a great 
chunk of the American people.” 

The goal would be to gain infor- 
mation beneficial to future astronauts 
and to gerontologists, since there are 
similarities between what happens to 
younger bodies in space and older 
bodies over time on Earth. 

“The real goal is to find what turns 
the body’s systems on and off,” he 
said. 

Scientists hope his second visit to 
space will teach them howto prevent 
the bone, muscle and cardiovascular 
breakdowns that afflict peopleas they 
get older on Earth. 

Glenn also is curious about how 
age and space affects the body’s im- 
mune system and coordination. 

“A lot of things change in our bod- 
ies, things we don’t think about it,” 
he said. 

Official training for his shuttle 
flight hasn’t yet begun. He hopes to 
return to NASA this month to begin 
some training. Glenn said the hard- 
est part will be learning about the 
new technology. 

“Tm not concerned about being 
in shape physically,” he said. 


Why some sounds 
and sights get on our 
nerves 


BLUEFIELD, W.Va. (AP)— The 
screech made from fingernails raked 
down a chalkboard can give many 
people a case of hair-pulling, chills- 
down-the-spine shivers. 

Butit’snot the onlysound, orsight, 
that generates a negative response 
from individuals. 

Through an informal survey, it was 
discovered there are a variety of be- 
haviors that people say, “get on their 
nerves.” 

From thesound ofa shovel scraped 
against cardboard to knuckles being 
“cracked,” the list of noises that irri- 
tate was diverse—although there 
were a few similarities. 

Several individuals had prob- 
lems with noises relating to, well... 
teeth. 

Four people, of varying ages, said 
they could not stand the sound of 
silverware being scraped against 
teeth, while another noted, “I hate 


is inserted. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram is based on a system in which 
the child has weekly or semimonthly 
visits to try to improve their language 
skills. The program also shows par- 
ents how to advance language ability 
when the child is at home. 

Some of the arguments against co- 
chlear implants come from the deaf 
community. They believe that deaf 
children should have the right to 
choose whether to hear or to learn 
sign language, and that cochlear im- 
plants isolate people from both the 
hearing and deaf communities, Oth- 
ers site the danger of the surgery as a 
concern, Although there is approxi- 
mately a one percent device failure 


it when people grind their back 
teeth.” 

Radio static was another sound 
two people found annoying. “You're 
turning it off and ‘Kwwwisssshhh’... 
that just drives me up the wall,” one 
said. 

Another individual said, “I hate to 
listen to other people eat. I can’t tol- 
erate it... | hate when people smack 
their lips.” 

Three others also noted they did 
not like to hear “slurping out of a 
spoon” or “smacking.” 

Other irritating noises mentioned 
included: Chewing gum being 
cracked and popped, squeaky wind- 
shield wiper blades, the sound of a 
turkey call (used by hunters), the con- 
stant tapping ofa pencil, the squeaky 
noise of a rocking chair going back 
and forth, the sound of the emer- 
gency broadcast on television and the 
sound of someone filing fingernails. 

And speaking of fingernails, one 
individual said she did not like the 
sound made when people clip their 
nails. “The sound of ‘click,’ ‘click’... 
that just drives me bananas.” 

While unusual noises may cause 
a case of the shivers, a few individu- 
als said certain sights bothered them 
as well, such as the sight of some- 
one playing with his or her belly 
button, the sight of someone put- 
ting in a contact lens and the sight 
of someone putting ina pierced ear- 
ring. 

Depending on the individual, 
and the sound, the negative response 
generated from a particular noise 
couldbe physiological or psychologi- 
cal, said Deborah Touchette, an au- 
diologist at Princeton Audiology 
Clinic. 

She said extreme high frequency 
sounds are typically a sensitive area 
for people with normal hearing. 

Touchette said there are three as- 
pects to sound: frequency, loudness 
and duration. 

“Any combination of those things 
can change the sound considerably,” 
she said. “So youhave to take all three 
of those things into account and un- 
derstand that everyone has an indi- 
vidual perception of those things.” 

Just as eyesight varies among in- 
dividuals, so does hearing. Touchette 
said some people have normal hear- 
ing, while others are hypersensitive 
and may be bothered more by certain 
sounds. 

She said even individuals with 
hearing loss can also be hypersensi- 
tive to particular sounds. 

Touchette did say some sounds 
seem to be universally annoying, such 
as fingernails scraped across a chalk- 
board. 

“I think a lot of people associate 
sounds with something,” said Steve 
Ferris, a psychologist with Pathways 
Psychological Center in Bluefield. 
“Those associations can be good or 
bad. Sometimes they are very con- 
scious, and sometimes they are un- 
conscious associations.” 

As an example, Ferris said some 
people think the sound of running 
water or the ocean is relaxing because 
they associate it with pleasant memo- 
ries, such as playing on the beach. 

For other people, these water 
sounds could create anxiety, fear or 
sadness, he said, because they may 
associate it with someone drowning 
or have a memory of a boat turning 
over. 

It is not only traumatic events that 
lead to negative associations, Ferris 
said, noting that they can stem fro 
unpleasant experiences. : 

Negative associations can develop 
in early childhood, he said, adding, 
“one of the first things children begin 
to develop associations with is sen- 
sory experience.” 

Ferris said infants will startle to 
loud sounds uncharacteristic to their 
environment. Since the startle is a 
fear response, if the sound occurs 
again, even if it is a little milder, a 
negative feeling to the sound maystart 
to develop. 

In other cases, he said, “sometimes 
we associate sound with other sen- 
sory experiences.” 


rate since its creation, The Listening 
Center has implanted over 250 devices 
with no device rejection problems and 
no failures which caused the device to 
be removed. Although the surgery can 
cause infection, bleeding and facial 
nerve injury, the center’s patients have 
never experienced these problems. 
Even with these facts, people should be 
aware of the potential dangers. 
Although the use of cochlear im- 
plants is still controversial, their popu- 
larity is increasing. Last year, The Lis- 
tening Center inserted 60 implants and 
expects to insert about 70 during 1998, 
Since 1957,20,000 people have received 
cochlear implants. he 


The effectiveness ofimplantsisalso 


Forthose who don’ tlike the sound 
of metal or silverware scraping against 
teeth, Ferris said it may not be the 
sound causing the shivers. 

A person may remember an ache 
or a pain caused by banging a tooth 
with metal, he said, “so when you 
hear that, you’re probably thinking 
ofwhat the other person is experienc- 
ing... the sensory feeling of that.” 

Ferris said another principle in- 
volved with irritating sounds is “se- 
lective arousal.” 

He said a classic example of this is 
when we ignore many soundsat night 
when we are sleeping, such as traffic 
outside, yet other noises, like foot- 
steps, will wake us. 

“This happens during the day,” 
Ferris said, explaining that our brains 
will tune out certain sounds. How- 
ever, for those noises we have created 
a negative association with, the brain 
will signal us to pay attention tothem. 

So how is the best way to deal with 
irritating sounds? 

“Tf it’s not really disrupting your 
life, job or relationship, probably just 
ignoring it or avoiding it is the best 
thing,” Ferris said. 

However, he said, if these sounds 
and sights createa significant distrac- 
tion in a person’s life, the individual 
should seek therapy. 

Ferris said people who are going 
through these things should not try 
to overanalyze themselves, looking 
for unconscious reasons to certain 
negative associations, “and also not 
to necessarily think something ter- 
rible happened.” 


Astronaut returns 20 
pounds lighter, 
already cramming in 
calories 


CAPECANAVERAL, Fla. (AP)— 
Twenty pounds lighter than when he 
rocketed away to Mir, astronaut 
David Wolf isn’t wasting any time 
trying to bulk up. 

He gobbled down pizza and cook- 
ies, and stayed up until 4 a.m. his first 
night back on Earth. He was up three 
hours later, joking about his new 
svelte self. 

“He said he can eat as many | 
cheese blintzes as he wants to,” the 
director of NASA’s flight crew op- 
erations, David Leestma, said with 
a laugh. 

Wolf, a 41-year-old doctor, re- 
turned to Earth on Saturday evening 
aboard space shuttle Endeavour. He 
walked off the ship, a little shaky after 
128 days of floating in weightlessness, 
He also walked into crew quarters, © 
where his parents and girlfriend — 
waited to embrace him. ay 

“He looked really good. But pale, 
thin,” said his mother, Dottie Wolf. 

Wolf said he doesn’t know whyhe | 
lost 20 pounds aboard Mir; the 5- 
foot-10 astronaut weighed 185. 
pounds when he rocketed into orbit — 
last September. His mother had her’ 


. own theory, 


“Four months ofeatingrehydrated 
food, and he worked very hard up 
there, harder than any of the other 
Americanastronauts,” Mrs. Wolfsaid _ 
proudly. 

Wolf, who was the sixth and next- _ 
to-last American to live on Mir, 
worked from morning until night 
aboard the Russian space station, usu- 
ally seven days a week. His efforts 
paid off: he completed all his science 
experiments even though “some of 
them didn’t go as well as we'd like.” 

As for his own condition, Wolf 
‘said he wasn’t surprised at how his 
body was readjusting to gravity. It 
was tough standing up in the shower, 
henoted, “butit sure felt good.” Some 
20 hours after touchdown, he still . 
walked slowly, occasionally leaning - 
ona fellow astronaut or a banister for 
support. . 

“To be honest, I’m hurting a bit. 
When I tilt my head, the world goes 
upside-down,” he said Sunday. “This 
1s going to take a while to recover. 

It’s serious business flying in space if 
this long.” a] 


evident, according to Dr. Niparko. 
Eighty percent ofchildrenafter3yeats — 
of use find a mainstream pits ! 
and eighty percent of adults and chil- 
dren can use the telephone,” he cited. 
In a few, extremely successful cases) 
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Homewood situation an egregious cop-out 


“Hey kids, how would you like a Burger King 
and a Banana Republic store within walking dis- 
tance of the campus?!” 

Surely you remember the rumors about all of 
those great stores that were going to line the 
ground floor of the Homewood Apartments. 
Yeah, well, forget about it. 

Although administrators at Johns Hopkins 
and the Student Council didn’t want toannounce 
it, you're never going to see those stores— not 
this year, anyway. 

First the stores were going to start showing up 
in November, then they were going to be readyin 
the Spring, now they just might be ready next 
year— if we’re lucky. 

JHU’s failure to sign a contract with the 
Mannekin Corporation, the company that was 
supposed to manage the retail space in the 
Homewood, reveals one thing: the 
administration’s gross incompetence. 


All along we had been under the impression 
that JHU was ready to enhance the quality of life 
byensuring that students would have more things 
to do in the Charles Village area. While JHU 


never formally announced which stores would 


move into the Homewood, it was made abun- 
dantly clear that sweeping changes were about to 
take place. 

Now it comes out that JHU didn’t even get a 
contract with Mannekin. John Davis, director at 
the Office of University Real Estate, tried to jus- 
tify the university’s failure to sign a contract by 
saying “If they [Mannekin] weren’t going to do 
the deal, they weren’t going to do the deal.” 

That’s hogwash. If JHU had signed a contract 
when it should have then the job would have been 
completed by now. Its failure to do so is a major 
letdown to the students and shows that the uni- 
versity is not making a sincere effort to put the 
students first. 


Schmoke must act on concerns 


In a discussion last week at JHU, Mayor Kurt 
Schmoke spoke on issues that the News-Letter 
has emphasized all year: safety in Charles Village 
and the development of a college town atmo- 
sphere. While we commend Schmoke’s public 
support of issues regarding the Hopkins com- 
munity, we will not be satisfied until there is 
evidence of his concern. 

Schmoke is right: It is difficult for students to 
feel like a part of Baltimore when we don’t feel 
comfortable in our community—and right now 
we can’t be comfortable on the streets of Charles 
Village at night.. Before more students are 
mugged, burglarized or held up at gun point, 
Schmoke must take swift action to increase the 
police force in the area. There is no doubt that the 
proposed relocation of 220 police officers to the 
area would greatly improve this dangerous situ- 
ation. But will we see change during our time at 


Hopkins? 

Additionally, Hopkins students would feel 
more connected to Charles Village if there were 
reason to eat, shop and relax here. This point we 
cannot stress enough. Perhaps the Mayor’s in- 
fluence can speed the transformation of the two 
blocks of commercial space that we call home. 

And if we can’t find the college town atmo- 
sphere in our community, perhaps we can take 
advantage of the city at large, and the “big league 
college town” Schmoke envisions. A plan for 
improved public transportation from Hopkins 
to the city center is a great idea. But again, we 
must question whether we will we see change in 
our four years here. 

Until Hopkins students do see change and are 
satisfied with improvements, we must relent- 
lessly press for the community we want and the 
safety we absolutely need. 





Media has its priorites all wrong 


new semester, new 
classes and a fresh 


analyst, said about the Paula Jones 
case: “Drag $100 throughatrailer park 


host of potentially 

historical events 

ave, and are, taking 

place for your viewing pleasure. We 

have the Pope’s historic visit to Cuba, 

the “Showdown in Iraq,” the Middle 

East peace process, an AFC team win- 

ning the Superbowl, world hunger, 

disease and, of course, the “Crisis in 
the White House.” 

What, you may wonder, has cap- 
tured the public’s fascination these 
days. Well a few pollsters have come 
together and found that people care 


‘more about the President’s golf game 
than the continuing crisis in the Gulf. 


Apart from that, NBC’s top-notch 
Post-Game Show ranked a close sec- 


‘ond, with their half-second delay, 


which made John Elway look like part 


‘of a badly dubbed foreign film. Oh, 
‘and what can say about the witty and 
irreverent comedy of 3rd Rock. I was 


truly moved, I can see an Emmy, a 
Golden Globe or maybe the infamous 
Golden Bowl Award. (I hope youcan 


‘sense the irony in my words.) 


The Pope’s visit to Cuba may have 
been one of the single most impor- 


‘tant events of the new year, but the 


coverage given it would have been 


‘more appropriate for Jerry Falwell 
‘than Pope John Paul. But you really 
‘can’t blame the networks— when a 
‘much more potentially explosive 


story breaks across the border, they 
are usually the first one’s caught with 
their pants down (no pun intended). 


‘e 
e 


VISHALAMIN 
The Burning Zone 


The news coverage devoted to the 
latest debacle in the White House 
could be seen as some of the most 
interesting, providing instant fodder 
for political pundits, politicians and 
comedians. Some of the greatest pair- 
ups in television history were seen in 
the last week. We saw the great New 
York Times columnist William Safire 
EAT BRA NEARS EE 


Well a few pollsters 
have come together 
and found that people 
care more about the 
President's golf game 
than the continuing 
crisis in the Gulf. 





and Internet gossip Matt Drudge de- 
bate on Meet the Press, with James 
Carville leading the discussion via 
satellite. 

Carville, with one of the greatest 
one-liners coming from a political 


and you'll never know what you'll 
find.” There was also the highly pro- 
ductive discussions on Politically In- 
correct. Many involved Clinton, but 
then moved onto weird tangents like 
the “redneck” population in the 
United States and other such politi- 
cally relevant topics. 

“How about this idea that 
rednecks, white trash, whatever you 
want to call it, are like the last ethnic 
group that you can take pot shots at. 
Everybody else is very sensitive,” said 
Bill Maher, host of Politically Incor- 
rect. 

Alan Keyes, a conservative, made 
one of the more interesting compari- 
sons between Watergate and the “Cri- 
sis in the White House.” “At least 
during Watergate, ‘Deep Throat’ was 
a metaphor,” he quipped. 

I believe it is time for the respect- 
able press to leave the discussion of 
Clintonesque scandals to the super- 
market tabloids, and examine the 
more important things like the nam- 
ing of National Airport after Presi- 
dent Reagan. What could be more 
important to the American public, if 
not the world, thana tawdry tale more 
convoluted than anything Danielle 
Steele could ever write? Well that’s 
my rant; that’s my rave. 

Let’s hear what Peter Jennings had 
to say about it all. Discussing the de- 
tails of the crisis in the White House, 
he said, “It was the single most em- 
barrassing moment in my career.” 


/ 


Now, back to Dan for more 
shameless editorlalizing.” 





Hopkins not making 
“every effort to en- 
sure your safety.” 


To the Editors, 


At the beginning of the Fall Se- 
mester concerns were voiced by resi- 
dents of the newly refurbished 
Homewood Apartments asking for a 
guard to be placed in the lobby. A 
month passed. It was not until Octo- 
ber, only a few days after a man fol- 
lowed students into the building and 
committed burglaries in two apart- 
ments, that the residents of the 
Homewood received 24 hour secu- 
rity officers in the lobby. On January 
26 each apartment in the building 
received a half-page notice from H. 
Carol Mohr, Director of Housing, 
stating that this security coverage 
would be suspended on January 29 as 
of 6 a.m. 

The reasons for the termination 
were unclear to me, for I had always 
assumed that the guards were placed 
in response to the burglaries, and that 
their continued presence would pre- 
vent this from reoccurring. Housing 
states that they were placed only ona 
temporary basis, and in response to 
the security concern that arose from 
construction occurring in the build- 
ing. As residents, we were informed 
of this fact as of the 26th, and prior to 
this date most of us assumed that their 
position would be indefinite. 

While there has been a clear defi- 
ciency on Housing’s part to effec- 
tively communicate the circum- 
stances of this situation to students, 
problems still remain that must be 
dealt with. Currently, the card access 
system is the primary measure to en- 
sure the safety of the 210 students 
who reside in the building. Unfortu- 
nately, the system is not completely 
effective. While the guards were 
present, every person walking 
through the front doors was stopped 
to make sure they belonged. Since 
their dismissal I have seen numerous 
people, ranging from individuals 
searching for offices to the Maytag 
man, bypass the security system and 
wander into residential areas. As 
much as it may not want to be admit- 
ted, there is a leak in Homewood se- 
curity. Apparently there are still a few 
situations in which technology can- 
not replace a human presence. 

It is true that without the security 
guards, the Homewood now has the 
same level of security as the Bradford 
and the Ivy, the other two University 
owned apartments. As I was told bya 
Housing employee, we should re- 
member that there was no mention of 
guardsin our housing agreement, and 
we should see their presence as some- 
thing extra we were given, but not 
entitled to. I feel that all students in 
University owned housing areentitled 
to every assurance of our safety that 
can be made. It is recognized that 
though those feelings may be strong, 
they have no precedence when com- 
pared to Housing authority. Thus it 
may be appropriate to refer to an ex- 
ternal source for guidance on this is- 
sue. On page 39 of the 1997-1998 
Compendium it states that, “Johns 
Hopkins University... will make ev- 
ery effort to ensure your safety.” 
Considering the termination of the 
security guards in the Homewood 
lobby, I leave it to you to gauge 
whether the University is fulfilling 
this statement. 

My remaining concern lies in the 
methods of protection we are left to 
take; We must react to incidence as 
opposed to preventing their occur- 
rence. In the memos and letters that 
Housing has sent out, we have been 
reminded numerous times that emer- 
gency phones are located on every 
floor, and the number for security 
has been beaten into our already fa- 
tigued minds. Essentially, we are be- 
ing told to call Hopkins security in 
the event we find an intruder, instead 
of preventing his entrance at the door, 
We may not be more than listless 
undergrads, but we are not stupid. I 
refuse to be forced into the passive 

osition, waiting until something 
ppens, as the present state necessi- 





tates. 

Currently, two-thirds of the resi- 
dents of the Homewood Apartments 
have signed a petition asking for the 
placement of a guard in the lobby, 
copies of which have been given to 
both Wolman Housing and the Dean 
of Students. I appeal to all who are 
concerned by this issue to contact H. 
Carol Mohr at Housing (x7961) and 
to continue to remain active until this 
situation is resolved. Give me an in- 
dication that Hopkins is not a place 
content with the status quo. 


Sincerely, 
Joanna Hellmuth 


“Undergrads can doa 
good job of TA'ing if 
the class is right” 


To the Editors, 


Ihave been following the debate on 
undergrad TA’s and I am glad to see 
that the measure to eliminate them was 
defeated. I was an undergrad TA for 4 
semesters in the computer science de- 
partment for 2 different 100 level 
courses. I found the work rewarding 
and got to know a lot of people in the 
department who I would have never 
have known otherwise. It’s true that I 
never went though any formal training 
to be a TA, but the professors with I 
worked prepped mewellandtheclasses 
I worked in didn’t require the training. 
There were ethical issues that did arise 
at times, but they were handled by the 
professor. You'll find that cheating is a 
lot more prevalent than ethical prob- 
lems with the TA’s. 

During my first two years, I was 
taught by undergrad TA’s and found 
them to be much better than some of 
the graduate TA’s, particularly in the 
mathand physics department. MyTA’s 
were accessible because they were in 
the same labs I was in, they spoke En- 
glish well, andin some cases, were more 
knowledgeable about the material than 
many of the grad students. 

If the student council wants to 
change how undergrads are used as 
TA’s, they should look into changing 
who should be eligible to TA (i.e. jun- 


_ iors and seniors), what classes should 


be allowed to have them (i.e. only 100 
and 200 level classes), how much they 
should be paid ($6 to start), what kind 
of screening process should be used, 
etc. Ifyou banned the use of undergrad 
TA’s, thecomputer science department 
is going to have problems because they 
just don’t have enough graduate stu- 
dentsto TA all the courses. Undergrads 
can do a good job of TA’ing if the class 
isright, andifthe professors thoroughly 
screen candidates— something which 
the student council could work to en- 
sure. 


Sincerely, 
Russell Schwager, ’97 


Humanities money has 

better uses than a 

“bright shiny building’ 
To the Editors, 


Hopkins has long sought to con- 
vince a skeptical public that it is 
equally as devoted to providing a rig- 
orous education in the humanities as 
itis to training pre-professionals. Yet 
over the past several months we have 
witnessed the departure of two lumi- 
naries of the Writing Seminars de- 
partment: nonfiction writer Mark 
Crispin Miller and U.S. Poet Laure- 


me LETTERS POLICY an 





ate Mark Strand. Meanwhile, the uni- 
versity plans to spend millions of dol- 
lars on the construction of a new Arts 
Center. It sure will be nice to have 
sucha bright shiny building! The par- 
ents of prospective undergraduates 
will doubtless be impressed. 

And God bless Republican Senate 
leader Trent Lott, who, in his response 
to the State of the Union, called for a 
national anti-missile defense pro- 
gram. This way, if one wonders why 
Hopkins couldn’t summon the re- 
sources to make a counter offer when 
the University of Chicago wooed 
Mark Strand, it might not be quite so 
difficult to justify the budget of the 
APL. Rumor has it that the adminis- 
tration is considering Saddam ~ 
Hussein for the Albert Schweitzer 
Medal for Humanitarianism in rec- 
ognition of services rendered. 


Sincerely, 
Brad Rappaport 


News-Letter a“graduate 
of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Indifference” 


To the Editors, 


I have been moved to anger and 
frustration due to the release of this 
week’s paper. 

Anyone who picked up a copy 
could nothave missed the twelve page 
anti-abortion supplement that came 
folded in the crux of the News-Letter. 
This supplement, sponsored by the 
Human Life Alliance of Minnesota 
Education Fund, compares those who 
support abortions to child abusers, 
slave supporters and murders. 

Thisis the last thing Hopkinsneeds 
coming from its student paper. Stu- 
dents are tearing down gay rights 
posters, writing anti-Semitic graffiti 
on buildings and sexually harassing 
women all over campus; We don’t 
need to support any more ignorance. 
If this were published at another uni- 
versity, where public opinion is con- 
stantly circulating, it might not be so 
offensive—but considering the ho- 
mogeneity of voice on this campus, it 
only functions as a detriment. You 
are presenting an opinion that will 
probably not be rebutted because of 
the inactivity concerning such issues 
at Hopkins. As responsible speakers 
for the community, you must be sure 
all voices are represented. Upon ac- 
cepting controversial literature in 
your journal you should be certain 
that it is not so top-heavy as to out- © 
weigh the size of the newspaper itself. 

After reading the advertisement, I 
spoke to many of my friends, whom I 
admire and have shared opinions with 
in the past, and all were outraged. 
However, everyone asked me what I 
was going to do aboutit, as ifit wasn’t 
their problem. Maybe it isn’t, maybe 
I’mthe only one whois hurt andliter- 
ally sick from this. I have often been 
inactive, allowing my views to be por- 
trayed through others’ words and 
projects, helping minimally. That was 
fine for a time. But now understand 
why people put such blood and sweat 
into what they believe in: No one else 


_ Tothe News-Letter: Youare throw- 
ing out your hearts and opening your 
wallets to crude and uninformed fin- 
anciers. You are graduates of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Indiffer- 
ence; now go out and feed the ma- 
chine. 

__ Totherest ofus: We mustbe heard, 
if only to hear ourselves. 


Sincerely, me 
Piper S. Weiss #) 





February 5, 1998 


nalmost every major cityin the 

United States there are incred- 

ibly impoverished, economi- 

cally barren and crime ridden 

ghettos inhabited mostly by 
racial minorities. Conservatives 
blame the situation on the depen- 
dence on welfare, high taxes and regu- 
lation, the rise of illegitimacy and a 
general moral downturn. Liberals 
blame the racism of the country, 
not enough social spending, the 
lack of adequate, inexpensive 
child care and the preponderance 
of guns. Neither side understands 
the fact that the war on drugs, 
along with the racism in the real 
estate industry and the exodus of 
manufacturing jobs from urban 
areas, is the major cause of the 
situation in urban ghettos today. 

How did this situation occur? 
We have to look at the history of 
the war on drugs to demonstrate 
the factors that led to its creation 
and its perpetuation. 

In the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, opium became the popular 
medicine that doctors prescribed 
to patients for a variety of ail- 
ments. It soon became so widely 
used that it was in many commer- 
cial products and in many medi- 
cine cabinets all over America. In 
these early stages of medicine, 
little was known about the addic- 
tive properties of new drugs, so 
much of the public took the safety 
of newly developed drugs for 
granted. Unfortunately, many be- 
came very addicted. 

At the same time, stereotypes 
developed around the addicts that 
described them as being rooted in 
poverty and crime. Many thought 
use was especially prevalent on 
the West Coast, where Chinese 
immigrants had established 
opium smoking dens, like the ones 
that they had in China. Local resi- 
dents disliked the bad publicity, 
and wanted the smoking to de- 


The war on drugs... is 
the major cause of the 
situation in urban 


ghettos today. 





sist. People associated opium use 
with the few poor Chinese immi- 
grants they saw. 
” ‘A similar situation occurred 
‘with cocaine. Cocaine became a 
‘popular remedy for anxiety and 
fatigue. The original formula for 
Coca-Cola contained cocaine and 
Thany cigars had a small amount 
‘of cocaine in them. But since it 
‘excited the user, it became identi- 
fied with spontaneous and some- 
times wild, even violent behavior. 
A new image of the cocaine user 
had developed after 1900. He was 
young, unemployed, stole and 
robbed to pay for his habit and 
was often black. Many blacks did 
use cocaine, but they turned to it 
only when authorities kept alco- 
hol out of their reach. Stories 
about the dangers of blacks under 
the spell of cocaine developed, 
producing “a kind of temporary 
insanity. They would just as leave 
tape a womanas anything else and 
a great many of the southern rape 
cases have been traced to co- 
caine.” It became part of the idea 
that drug use was backward, un- 
productive, depraved, as these 
blacks appeared to be to most 
Americans. 
Fear over the prevalence and 
harmful effects grew during the 
end of the 19th century. The hype 
of the drugs produced opium ad- 
dicts among doctors and middle- 
class women. Families worried 
over the vulnerability of children, 
who could be lost to this new 
_ threat. Further, this was also late 
19th century America, which im- 
_ posed the ideals of productivity, 
efficiency and hard work onto 
_ everyone citizen. This was the first 
_ generation of Americans to be- 
_ lieve that general prosperity was 
_ attainable. Thus, the fear that drug 
use “lowered productivity or 
made individuals a drag on soci- 
ety, was important in shaping at- 
titudes toward the prob- 
n...innocent parties, whether in 
the family or in the community, 
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Truth Addict 


suffered from the drug user’s de- 
pendence and merited social con- 
cern and protection.” 

As this social consciousness 
rose in popularity, stories of the 
slavery of opiate addiction flour- 
ished in newspapers. Addicts were 
found to be less and less repu- 


Blacks had found the 


vice there when they 


had moved into the 





cities and they could go 


nowhere else 


table members of society. This 
caused addicts in mainstream so- 
ciety to feel isolated and alien- 
ated. 

After the passage of the 
Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act in 
1914, drug users were pushed out 
of mainstream society. Vice dis- 
tricts, where prostitution, gam- 
bling and narcotics were popular 
were mostly immigrant ghettos. 
They were mostly low-rent poor 
areas surrounding more prosper- 
ous areas. When blacks moved to 
these urban settings, they were 
forced by discrimination and eco- 
nomic circumstances to live in 
these red-light districts. More- 
over, law enforcement preferred 
concentrating vice in a specific 
area, “where it could be closely 
watched and carefully nurtured.” 

Nevertheless, white officials 
and the white public demanded 
that the blacks clean up their 
neighborhood. Yet the blacks had 
found the vice there when they 
had moved into the cities and they 
could go nowhere else. Whenever 
there was another law that tar- 
geted the vice aspects of society, 
the vice aspects moved into the 
black neighborhoods to survive, 
where it was acceptable to police 
since it did not affect white folks. 

During Prohibition especially, 
musicians and entertainers laid 
off from clubs worked at speak- 
easies in Harlem and other black 
communities. This was still rec- 
ognized as a disreputable place, 
but “a part of the city where white 
people could briefly lose their in- 
hibitions.” Thus black people 
were blamed for the vice while 
white people enjoyed it. 

By 1930, the question of what 
to do with addicts had been re- 
placed by how best to control drug 
smugglers and dealers. That same 
year, the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics was established, and after 
Prohibition was repealed in 1933, 
all agents responsible for enforc- 
ing the Volstead Act, were placed 
under its payroll. 

Sentences became more strin- 
gent and encompassing during 
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The police are not 


overtly racist, but they 
know that the suppliers 
of drugs are in the 
inner city, but the users 
are in the suburbs, 


hidden from crime. 


——— Es 


and after the 1950’s, under Nixon 
and especially under Reagan and 
Bush. 

Reagan renewed the War on 
Drugs effort by targeting cocaine, 
which had become popular as a 
high-class drug, and crack, which 
had become popular among inner 
city blacks in poverty. Cocaine 
was in especially high demand in 
the inner cities, so vast networks 
were established to accommodate 
this need from white people. 
Marijuana became ignored, so 
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self perpetuating problem? 


“the street price for ordinary do- 
mestic marijuana almost doubled, 
while the price of cocaine 
fell...[crack] could only become 
widespread as the price for co- 
caine dropped and consumers 
could afford to burn the drug in 
higher volumes.” 

Thus, the demand for cocaine 
from mostly white people allowed 
the supply to become so immense 
that prices dropped, allowing 
crack to be developed at prices 
low enough for inner city blacks 
to consume. 

Police conduct sweeps in pub- 
lic housing projects in inner city 
neighborhoods because it’s easier 
for police to go into areas where 
they know drug dealers will exist, 
instead of going after the buyers 
in white neighborhoods. The po- 
lice are not overtly racist, but they 
know that the suppliers of drugs 
are in the inner city, but the users 
are in the suburbs, hidden from 
crime. These sweeps contribute to 
the appalling incarceration rates 
of blacks. For instance, “in Wash- 
ington DC, on any given day 42 
percent of all black men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five are in prison, on probation or 
parole, out on bond, or sought by 
the police.” Thus a huge chunk of 
the black population has become 
a casualty to the Drug War. 

After the 1960’s, when manu- 
facturing jobs became scarce in 
urban areas because companies 
moved to areas with lower labor 
costs, mass unemployment struck 
at urban areas, especially inner 
city minorities, who depended on 
those jobs. The jobs that have 
come in either require too much 
skill or require so little that they 
don’t pay well enough for people 
to live off the wage. With no where 
else to go, inner city males have 
turned to the drug market to ful- 
fill financial obligations. A ready 
made network exists that many 
black males find inviting. 

Since the drug trade is so prof- 
itable, many gangs fight for the 
turf to be able to sell the narcot- 
ics, which not only leads to deaths 
in the gangs, but bystanders in 





“in Washington DC, on 
any given day 42 
percent of all black 
men between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty- 
five are in prison, on 
probation or parole, 
out on bond, or sought 
by the police.” 





the community as well. Drug en- 
forcement, when it has cracked 
down, pushes one gang onto an- 
other, to fight for space, which 
leads to violence between the two 
over the selling area. Violence es- 
calates with every drug enforce- 
ment initiative. Compound that 
with the incarceration rates men- 
tioned earlier, and it is easy to 
understand the very high illegiti- 
macy rates and number of female 
headed households in these black 
communities. i ee? 

Lack of knowledge about new 
drugs that were used for medicine 
allowed segments of the popula- 
tion to become addicted unknow- 
ingly and allowed stereotypes 
about the drugs and drug users to 
develop. Since drugs often came 
from outside sources, racial mi- 
norities became connected with 
drugs and people feared and dis- 
trusted the drug as much as the 
people. This compounded with 
concern with over actually ad- 
dicted people led to the Drug War. 
The association with race and 
drugs continued as the drugs be- 
came isolated with minorities in 
ghettos. The isolation, poverty 
and violence in these ghettos has 
gotten worse as the Drug War has 
become more intense. It is respon- 
sible for the state they are in to- 
day fc © ; a 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, 


be doing for Baltimore 


or the first semester, 

you all have been able to 

read my semi-weekly rants 

about the problems of the 

Baltimore City government 

and especially Mayor Schmoke. Now, 

in all fairness, I should probably go 

farther then just criticism and actu- 

ally try and supply possible solu- 

tions to the real problems that this 
city faces. 

The main problem of Baltimore 
City is the exodus of much of its 
populace over the past fifteen years, 
This has led to other problems like 
a shrinking budget and decrepit, 
empty row houses and store fronts. 
This leads to the question, how does 
acity like Baltimore stop itself from 
dyeing. I can assure you, its not 
through new football stadiums, or 
new hotels. The way to revitalize 
the city is through reinvestment in 
the public services that make people 
want to move into the area, and 
make the current populace want to 
stay. 


The way to revitalize 
the city is through 
reinvestment in the 
public services that 
make people want to 
move into the area, 
and make the current 


populace want to stay. 


The place to reinvest money is 
the education system. According to 
the US Census only 60.7% of all 
Baltimore residents are high school 
graduates or have obtained equiva- 
lence degrees. That figure is sicken- 
ing. What is even worse is the lack 
of funds that the people that do go 
to school have spent on them. Have 
you ever visited places like the 
Barclay school? While it is staffed 
with hard working professionals, 
they do not have the funds to give 
the students the education that they 
deserve. Not only coulda strength- 


DAMIENNEWTON 


City Watch 


ened education system benefit the 
people that are already in school, 
but it could boost Baltimore’s im- 
age as a place to move to. With the 
worst public school system in Mary- 
land people are hesitant to move 
here, realizing that it could jeopar- 
dize the future for their children. 
Instead of creating more opportu- 
nities for people to learn, the city 
has actually cut funding to the 
Enoch Pratt Library causing many 
branches to close. 

The next thing in the city that 


needs improvement is the crime | 


prevention system. In a time 
where national crime statistics are 
going down, Baltimore has chosen 
to buck national trends and has ac- 
tually seen the number of crimes 
(both violent and non-violent) in- 
crease. The city needs to find a way 
to attempt to stem the rise of crime. 
Why is crime so rampant (besides 
massive unemployment and low 
education)? Well, the Baltimore 
police has ignored the successful 
crime reduction strategy employed 
by the NYPD and many leading 
criminologists, and instead has de- 
cided to not prosecute nuisance 
crimes. James Wilson, in his famed 
book on crime entitled Thinking 
About Crime has outlined how this 
can have a negative impact on the 
entire city. The broken window 
theory explains how by ignoring 
small crimes, criminals will get the 
impression that the laws that are 
being broken aren’t really that im- 
portant to the police, and asa result 
they continue to break laws until 
the law clamps down on them. 
Defenders of the Baltimore 
City Police system could point out 
that with the outdated booking 
process (a police officer making 
an arrest can spend up to eight 
hours booking and filing paper 
work on his arrest, the time in New 
York to do the same thing is less 
then an hour), it would be exceed- 
ingly inefficient to try and stop ev- 
ery minor crime from happening, 
and instead the focus should be on 
the more severe crimes. Buta simple 
solution to this problem would be 
to improve the booking system by 


copying the one used in New York. 
Believe it or not, per capita Balti- 
more actually has more cops, prison 
spaces and attorneys then New 
York, yet our police department is 
not nearly as effective. 

And because of the crime prob- 
lem people don’t want to live here. 
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Baltimore has to work 
to stop the city from 
falling apart, literally. 





While that may seem obvious to you 
and me, it does not seem to be so to 
all the people in city hall who are 
more concerned with the proper 
way to builda hotel instead of fixing 
the actual problems that affect the 
city. 

Baltimore must also concern it- 
self with its own infrastructure. 
With the collapse of a roads in the 
city in the fall, and the flooding 
during the summer, Baltimore 
must really concern itself with the 
need to stop the city from falling 
apart, literally. This problem is 
not one that will just go away. 
Baltimore officials need to alot a 
budget to check the city’s infra- 
structure, especially in light of the 
recent water main breaks and 
sinkholes in the middle of the 
street. 

Lastly, and I know this might 
initially seem unrealistic, Balti- 
more needs to find a way to cut 
taxes. Yes, I know I just went 
through three things that urgently 
need increased funding, but fail- 
ure to cut taxes deters people from 
moving here. Baltimore has the 
highest property taxes in Mary- 
land, and yet it provides such me- 
diocre services. Not being an ex- 
pert on budgets, I don’t know 
where these cuts can be made, al- 
‘though I might suggest not build- 
ing new hotels near convention 
centers for example. But cuts must 
be made. 

The key to revitalizing Balti- 
more is revitalizing its citizenry 
and population. Until changes 
happen, I cannot see the city gain- 
ing the number and caliber of a 
population that will return the city 
to former glories. 





Clinton’s sex life none of our business 


ossiping about some 

one, especially someone 

that you don’t really 

know, usually yields a 

certain satisfying, guilty 
feeling. And sex gossip—the sleaziest 
kind of all—has the most deliciously 
thrilling feeling of all. However, what 
goes on between two people in their 
bedroom—or nearly anywhere else, 
for that matter—is really none ofany- 
one else’s business. While it’s fun to 
gossip about someone else’s sex life, 
when it’s about yours, it can be em- 
barrassing and hurtful. 

So now that we’ve established 
that gossip of a sexual nature is in- 
appropriate and damaging, let’s dis- 
cuss the whole Clinton affair. It’s 
unlikely that.I have to say anything 
about this case, but for anyone who 
has been living in a hole for the past 
week or so, here’s the basic gist: Bill 
Clinton, our illustrious President, 
allegedly had an affair of a sexual 
nature with a White House intern, 
Monica Lewinsky, Assuming that 





Simply put, the entire 
situation in 
Washington these past 
few days is all a bunch 
of gossip a ret | 


nearly everyone knows the “facts” 
of this situation—right down to the, 
also alleged, affairs that Ms. 
Lewinsky engaged in during her ten- 
ure at Lewis and Clark College, I 
won’t go any further in that direc- 
tion. Just turn on CNN for more of 
the scoop, or open the latest issue of 
TIME, magazine." cay (hae 
Simply put, the entire situation 
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Fresh Perspective 


in Washington these past few days 
is all a bunch of gossip—the proof 
that Ken Starr is waving around, 
while crying “scandal” is arguably 
fabricated—just some wishful ex- 
aggerations by a star-struck young 
woman. It’s easy to explain why ev- 
eryone is so fascinated by the con- 
stant television coverage, why we 
absorb every tiny bit of information 
with such interest; it is the same 
reason why we gossip about people 
we know—it’s fun. 

However, in the case of the Presi- 
dent, and the institution of the 
Presidency, gossiping dangerous. If 
you tear down the President, you 
tear down his position. And, al- 
though it’s difficult to imagine that 
Clinton feels any personal embar- 
rassment about the whole situation, 
itis becoming an embarrassment to 
his administration. 

Also, just like it’s really none of 
our business what regular people 
do behind closed doors, it’s just as 
inappropriate for us to stick our 
noses into Clinton’s sex life. Sure, 
it’s wrong to cheat on your spouse— 
that’s a well-established truism. 
However, whether Clinton breaks 
his marital promises with Hillary 


isn’t what we should be interested 


in when it comes to activity on Capi- 
tol Hill. Our President’s policies on 
foreign affairs are what the Ameri- 
can people should be interested in— 
not the semen-stained dress that Ms. 
Lewinsky supposedly saved. 
Beyond that, however, there lies 
a rationalization of why we should 
be allowed to know everything that 
we’re learning about our President: 
How can he properly guide our 
country in a moral and controlled 


way when his own private actions 
are anything but moral and con- 
trolled? This, though, is really only 
a rationalization. But it is about as 
reasonable as the fact that eating 
broken cookies really isn’t bad for 
you because all the calories have 





Has any one of us ever 
looked at something 
[the President] said or 
did and thought, 
“Hmm, the fact that 
he’s a philanderer 
really influenced THAT 
decision.” 





fallen out. Up until this point in his 
Presidency, Clinton has engaged 
himself responsibly and intelli- 
gently in office. Has any one of us 
ever looked at something he said or 
did and thought, “Hmm, the fact 
that he’s a philanderer really influ- 
enced THAT decision.” No, prob- 
ably not. 

Is the situation interesting? 
Yes, it appeals to the gossip-lover 
in us all. Is it appropriate? No, it 
isn’t. Ona basic human level, it is 
none of our business. From a po- 
litical standpoint, it’s damaging 
to the Presidency. How our Presi- 
dent conducts himself in his pri- 
vate life is not significant to his 
performance as a competent 
leader; it is only important to his 
family and, wish as we might, we 
don’t all live in the private quar- 
ters of the White House. 
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Julie Anderson: The 
consummate leader 


Continued from Page Al2 
top scoring combos. Anderson de- 
scribes her partner as “a great point 
guard who holds the team together— 
she’s the general on the floor.” 

Anderson explains how the team 

developed their winning chemistry 
(they are 16-2 overall and 8-0 in the 
Conference this season), “Chemis- 
try is the hardest thing about bas- 
ketball. I think it comes from spend- 
ing so many hours together. We 
have a very intense practice sched- 
ule during intercession and because 
we are friends on and off the court, 
we begin to know which players can 
do what and where they are going 
on the court.” 

Anderson’s multifaceted play 
makes her a standout on the court 
and has earned her recognition as the 
Centennial Conference Player-of- 
the-Year, ECAC South Region Player- 
of-the-Year, Kodak Honorable-Men- 
tion All-American (the first Blue Jay 
to earn this honor), Columbus Mul- 
timedia All-American, as well as first 
team All-ECAC, All-Centennial, and 
All-UAA. In this season alone, Julie 
has soared in her game performance 
averaging 20 points and 10.3 re- 


bounds a game with a record of 12 
double-doubles. 

“Tvebeen playing basketball since 
the 7th grade. I’ve always played 
sports. My dad played basketball in 
college and he has taught me a lot.” 

“What motivates me the most is 
the team. It’s the girls I play for. I will 
never forget the friendships I’ve made 
and especially my coach—she’s been 
a second mom to me.Another great 
aspect of this team is that everyone 
brings something different to the 
team. I’ve got to meet so many won- 
derful people through basketball.” 

As the women’s basketball team 
approaches its final games, Julie ad- 
mits she has mixed emotions. 

“T am definitely sad, I will miss it. 
I’ve been playing basketball for so 
long, I don’t know what it will be like 
without it.” 

“More than anything, though, I 
hope everyone will enjoy what is left 
and is pleased with the season.” 

As this basketball legend focuses 
onher final Hopkins games, she con- 
tinues to contribute her versatile tal- 
ent in scoring, rebounding, and 
blocking to a powerful Blue Jay 
squad. 





Stroking to victory 


BY NICOLE FOREL 
News-Letter Staff 


The Hopkins men’s swimming 
team raced to victory as they beat 
Goucher 111-41 this past weekend. 

While the team performed well, 
due to unfortunate circumstances, 
Goucher was not as strong as they 
used to be in the past seasons. 

However the meet did have its 
high points for someas it provided an 
opportunity for Hopkins’ younger 
athletes to race and for those who do 
not ordinarily get the opportunity to 
swim in scheduled dual meets. 

Next, the Blue Jays face UMBC in 
a more high caliber situation. The 
higher competitive level of this meet 
will give the swimmers an opportu- 
nity to practice and improve upon 
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Sarah Pitt Campus Creativity Grants; 


their racing skills and speed for the 
upcoming conference champion- 
ships. 

“The conferences are a big deal. 
We came off of a disappointing year 
last year and are looking towards 
sending as many guys to the nationals 
as possible. 

The coaches have worked hard 
for us and we just have to have faith in 
what they are telling us to do,” said 
Brian Murphy, NCAA qualifier in the 
100&200 breast stroke. 

The Hopkins men’s swimming 
team have laid claim to the longest 
championship winning streak of 27 
years. 

“This is an exciting time of the 
year. The guys finally get a chance to 
see all their hard work pay off,” said 
Assistant Coach Underwood. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Jewish Pluralism Conference 
February 13 - 15, 1998 


Bringing together Jewish students of all perspectives and 
. denominations to inform, educate, 
and create unity within the Jewish people. 
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tion, and fan-friendly atmosphere. Root them on downat the Arena. 


Gait lights it up, 
Thunder still lose 


Continued from A12 

When the game was virtually out 
of reach, as the old cliché goes, there 
was one long fight and occasionally a 
lacrosse game broke out. Penalties 
were only handed out in one of the 
two major altercations that occurred 
in the fourth period, but what was 
more consistent than the referees’ 
ability to discipline the players was 
the music that blared from the speak- 
ers during each fight. 

The chorus to L.L. Cool J’s “I’m 
gonna knockyouout” and the Beastie 
Boys’ “You gotta fight for your right 
to party” mixed with the fans’ wild 
cheering to produce as much, if not 
more enthusiasm in the arena at that 


point than at any other point in the 
contest. 

When the game was being played, 
however, it was indeed entertaining. 
The 30 second shot clock allows the 
game to move along quickly without 
much delay and the clean hitting that 
goes on is intense and fun to watch 
when it is a part of the game (hockey 
fans should know what I mean by 
this). 

The players seem to work very hard 
in the game, as their acceptance of 
punishing hits without shying away 
and sliding attempts at the goal tend 
to indicate. The sportis definitely up- 
and-coming and well worth the ticket 
price of admission. 


JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
The Baltimore Thunder serve up fast-paced lacrosse, hard-hitting ac- 
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Swimmers poised 


for conference win 


Louise Organ took second in the mile 
and in the 500 as well, giving the dis-.- 
tance women total domination over. 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


After season-long success, the 
Lady Jays’ swimmers are poised to 
win conferences for the first time in 
four years. With abundant talent, 
Hopkins’ women have achieved a 9-3 
overall record and have defeated all 
of their conference competitors. 

Their recent victory against de- 
fending conference champion Emory 
has boosted them to the favorite po- 
sition for the upcoming UAA Con- 
ference Championships February 18. 

Over intersession the Lady Jays 
drove down to Florida for their an- 
nual Training Trip. They practiced 
two times a day and swam about 12, 
000 yards per day (8-9 miles), total- 
ing over 120,000 yards in a ten day 
period. 

They returned exhausted (and 
tanned) but still managed to come 
within 12 points (112-123) of defeat- 
ing Division I Navy a day after getting 
off the return bus. 

Co-captain Rocio[ Just win baby] 
Lopez placed first in the 200 freestyle 
(201.50) and second in the 200- but- 
terfly (213.25). She teamed with Dana 
Harrar, Alex Horn, and [Mean] Jenn 
Greene to win the 400 Free Relay in 
3:45.73. 

Harrar also won the 50 Free 
(:25.35) and came in second in the 
100 Free (:55.09). Emily Hunchar 
continued her winning ways in the 
200 IM (2:15.21) and the 200 Breast 
(2:30.25), and Margaret Richards won 
the 500 Free in 5:20.01. 

Next the Lady Jays drove to the 
University of North Carolina to face 
Washington and Lee and their arch- 
rival, Emory. 

In their most uplifting team per- 
formance thus far this season, 
Hopkins convincingly defeated both 
opponents, 97-43 over Emory and 
101-20 over W&L. Team members 
took first in all but one event. 

Margaret Richards headlined for 
the Lady Jays as she made the pre- 
liminary qualifying mark for Nation- 
als in winning the mile (18:07.98). 
She complemented this performance 

by placing first in the 500 Free in her 
best time of the season (5:19.63). 


the competition. 


Emily Hunchar took first in three: 
events, the 100 Breast (1:10.25), 200 
Breast (2:29.63) , and the 400IM 


(4:43.56). 


She also made the preliminary 
qualifying mark for Nationals with 
her 400 IM performance. Dana 
Harrar won the won the 200 Free in 


1:59.13 and the 100 Free in 55.52. 


Kelly [Chameleon] Vikstom 
dominated the 100 Back by over two 


seconds in swimming a 1:04.43. 
Rocio Lopez added victories in 

the 100 Fly (1:00.38) and 200 Fly ( 

2:13.14) . Lopez, Horn, Harrar, and 


Hunchar won the 200 Medley Relay 


(1:55.26), and Harrar, Natalie 
Libertella, Lopez, and Vikstrom won 
the 400 Free Relay (3:45.68) 


The Lady Jays most recent show of 


prowess was last weekend against the 
Gophers of Goucher College. They 
outscored the Gophers 108-64 and 
dominated every event. 

Notable performances were 
turned in by Bridget Metzler, who 
won the 100 Breast (1:18.20) and 100 
Back (1:06.6). Alex Horn won the 100 
Fly in 1:02.93, and Isabel Szendrey 
won the 200 Free in 2:08.46. Lisa Tibor 
touched first in the 50 Free in 27.92. 
Emily Humchar recorded a speedy 
54.92 in the 100 Free, while Jenn 
Greene (5:34.62) and Amanda 
[Panda] Schroeder (5:37.63) finished 
1-2 in the 500 Free. 

Upcoming for the women are 
meets at UMBC Feb. 4 and the UAA 
Conference Championships Febru- 
ary 18- 21 at Pittsburgh, PA. Rocio 
Lopez says of the team, “We’re ready 
to win conferences, for the first time 
in four years!” 

Sophomores Natalie Libertella, 
Jenny Diamante, and Emily Poblocki 
shared the sentiments of their team- 
mate in expressing their desire to win 
conferences: “We lost to Emory at 
conferences last year and for the past 
several [years]. We're feeling strong 
and ready to win. The seniors have 
been such a positive influence on us 
these past two years, and we want to 
win it for them.” 





2-2 again for the squash team 


Special to the News-Letter 


The squash team defeated Mt. 
Holyoke (6-3) and Bard (7-1), and 
lost to Smith (0-9) and Welseyan (2- 
7) this past weekend at the Mt. 
Holyoke/Smith Invitational, to ex- 
pand their record to 5-5 for the sea- 
son. 

Losing three key players, Michal 
Perlstein (4 at the Wesleyan Tourna- 
ment), Monet McCorvey (5), and 
Chrissa Pagitsas (9), weakened the 
team for this tournament. Previously 
the team had narrowly lost to Smith 
four games to five. 

“I think we did remarkably well 
considering we were down three 

players,” said Coach Lisa Roy. 
Even with only eight players, the team 
was able to defend their title against 
Mt. Holyoke and Bard, both of whom 
they defeated 9-0 at the Wesleyan 
Tournament. 

On Saturday, the tournament 
opened with the disappointing loss 
against Wesleyan. Sixth-ranked 


Karen deLeon beat her Wesleyan op- 
ponent in three games, and sopho- 
more Maha Aon (7) won an exciting 
3-2 match. Sophomore Carolyn Kim 
(5) took two out of the five games in 
her match. Freshman Lindsay Clarey 
(3) also played a nail-biter, losing 10- 
8 in the fifth game. 

When the team faced Smith Col- 
lege later that day they did notfare so 
well. Only Aon came close to winning 
her match, narrowly losing two games 
to three; the remaining seven players 
were swept in three games. 

Aon remarked, “I tried to forget 
that we were playing two positions 
higher on the ladder and play my 
game.” 

On Sunday the team came outwith 
two clean wins. The day beganwith a 
7-1 victory over Bard., Margaret 
Murphy (1), 

Stephanie Hosea (2), Lindsay 
Clarey (3), Carolyn Kim (5), Karen 
deLeon (6), and Maha Aon (7) all 
won easily in three games; Andrea 
Collis (8) won 3-1. 


The team’snext match was against: 
Mt. Holyoke College. Six out of the: 
eight players won their matches in’ 
three games: Stephanie Hosea (2),° 
Lindsay Clarey (3), Susie Kurkowski* 
(4), Carolyn Kim (5), Karen deLeon: 
(6), and Maha Aon (7). 

Overall the team felt good about 
their performance. “This wasa tough! 
tournament for us because we lost’ 
players in the middle of the ladder, so" 
everyone else had to move up,” said» 
senior co-captain Margaret Murphy. : 
“I think considering the circum-: 
stances and the schools we were play- | 


ing we hung tough and played well.” * | . 


The team’s next match will be this: 
weekend, when they will face Cornell : 
at the Homewood courts on Satur-. 
day. The following weekend, they. 
will play at the Howe Cup, the Inter- 
collegiate Women’s Squash champi- 
onship held at Yale. “We’ve been 
playing some tough schools,” said. 
Coach Roy, “but I still think we have. 
a really good chance of winning our 
division at Howe Cup.” 





Club volleyball: setting up fun 


s evidenced by the vol 

leyball net that stands in 

the middle of the fresh 

man quad and the popu 

arity of the annual 

oozeball games, volleyball ranks 

highly among the favorite recre- 

ational sports that Hopkins students 

play when they are not studying. 

Unfortunately, the men at Hopkins 

who are bette: uian the average rec- 

reational player do not have the op- 

portunity to showcase their talents at 

the NCAA level. Instead, these ath- 

letes release their competitive energy 

by participating on the Club Volley- 
ball Team. 

Because men’s volleyball is a club 
sport at Hopkins, the team has to 
raise money through the Student 
Activities Council. In addition to 
filling their rolesas team co-captains, 
seniors Doug Franz and Brian Gee 
oversee financial matters, ensuring 
that they acquire and budget the 
money needed for uniforms and 
equipment, Although acting as a fi- 
nancial officer is sometimes a pains- 
taking Franz believes that the 
benef of being a part of the team 
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Club Team of the Week 


outweigh the drawbacks, especially 
this year. 

Franz says, “I’m really looking 
DG ATTIC PAT YEE I DR 


This is the best all- 


around team we've had 


since I’ve been here.I’m 


definitely looking 
forward to having my 
best season in four 


years,” 
DOUG FRANZ 





forward to playing this year. We 
have a really strong squad. Brian 


(Gee) is a phenomenal passer, and 
Jere MacAdam, a setter and a first- 
year graduate student, has really been 
a valuable asset to the team.” 

Currently, the team is in the 
middle of its two-month conference 
season schedule, which consists of 
fifteen matches against area teams. 
Among the competitors in the con-- 
ferenceare Towson, Salisbury, Navy, 
UMBC, Loyola, American, and 
George Washington. 

After completing the regular sea- 
son schedule in late March, theteam_ 
awaits an invitation to the national 
tournament, which runs from April 
16-18. Franz, Gee, and volunteer 
coach Eric DeBorga hope to see this 
year’s squad build on the success 


that it enjoyed the previous season, 
when it advanced to the regional 
semifinals of the national tourna- 


ment. j 
An optimistic Franz believes 


the dream of a national champion- 


ship can become a reality, “T 

the best all-around ne we te 
since I’ve been here. I’m de’ 
looking forward to having my 
season in four years.” 
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Check out the hot 14-2 fencers this Sunday at the White Center. 


Fencing’s killer instinct 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins men’s fencing 
team trampled their six opponents 
over the past weekend and added 6 
victories to their already impressive 
record. The Blue Jays (14-2) com- 
pleted the weekend road trip virtu- 
ally unchallenged and witnessed 
many improvements throughout the 
team. 

On January 31, against Lafayette, 
Drew and Haverford, the Blue Jays 
showed no mercy as they quickly got 
ahead in every match and never relin- 
quished: 23-4, 20-7 and 17-10 respec- 
tively. Of the three teams, however, 
Haverford presented the toughest 
challenge by defeating two of the three 
Blue Jays squads, epee and foil. 

“Over this weekend, the most 
trouble that we received was from the 
Haverford team. We should have de- 
feated them with a more comfortable 
margin but for some strange and un- 
known reason, we failed to beat them 
like we beat the other teams. I’m still 
trying to figure out what went wrong,” 










‘ 


greatest 


said Head Coach Oles. 

“Twasn’t satisfied with our perfor- 
Mance against Haverford but I 
couldn’t put my finger on the precise 
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"We failed to beat 
them like we beat the 
other teams. I’m still 
trying to figure out 


what went wrong.” 
—HEAD COACH OLES 





reason,” added Oles, shaking his head. 

On February 1, the Blue Jays once 
again metlittle challenge against Bard, 
NJ Tech and Stevens as the result was 
heavily one-sided: 23-4, 22-5 and 21- 
6. The meet was held at Stevens and 
once the Blue Jays stepped in each 
bout, they quickly took command of 
the battle and displayed their killer 
instinct. 


ForValentines Day, 


give your lover the 


sift of all— 


a valentine 


in the 


 News- 


: -Email your Valentine message by Monday, February 9 to 

_ News. Letter@jhu.edu, send it directly (and anonymously) 

| from our homepage at http:// newsletter.jhu.edu, or drop it off 
at the Gatehouse (corner of Charles St. and Art Museum Dr.). 


—It’s free! 


SPORTS 


Golfer battles 


simple task that many of 
us take for granted, 
walk-ing, is now the cen 
ter of a heated debate in 
the golfing world. 
Casey Martin, a25-year-old Stanford 
graduate, hasa crippling birth defect. 
He suffers from Klippel-Trenaunay- 
Weber Syndrome. The result of this 
birth defect is that his right leg is se- 
verely shriveled. Additionally, rather 
than a vein along the bone of his lower 
right leg, Martin has a jumble of vari- 
cose veins along the surface. The valves 
thatnormally keep the blood from flow- 
ing backwards don’twork, sotheblood 
tends to pool in his lower leg whenever 
Martin stands, causing painful swelling 
and bleeding into his knee and lower 
leg. 
There is a chance that Martin will have 
to have his leg amputated in the future, 
but he has overcome this incredible 
obstacle and is a professional golfer. 
In order to play the game of golf, 
however, he needs to use a cart, for he 
could not possibly walk the rough 
terrain ofa golf course for four to five 
hours a day, four days a week. The 
PGA Tour will not allow Casey Mar- 
tin to ride ina cart ina PGA Tourna- 
ment. They believe that Martin will 
have an unfair advantage over fellow 
competitors, and they also believe that 
walking is an integral part of the game 
of golf. 
The Tour officials feel that the abil- 
ity to walk in golf is similar to being 
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Doc Gridiron 


tall in basketball, or strong in foot- 
ball. It is a prerequisite. Officials are 
also afraid that if they allow Martin to 
ride in a cart, many other golfers 
would want to ride, and thus ruin the 
rich tradition of the sport. 

The result of all this mess: Martin 
is suing the PGA Tour, and the case is 
now in a Federal Court in Oregon. 
Martin will argue that the PGA Tour 
is violating the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act so that he will be allowed 
to ride a cart while playing golf. 

Speaking as a competitive golfer, 
believe the PGA Tour has no grounds 
for prohibiting Martin from riding a 
cart. They can bring in as many pro- 
fessional golfers who say that riding 
carts yields an unfair advantage and 
is an essential part of the game of golf 
as they want. But, not one of those 
golfers suffers from any physical de- 
formity. The PGA Tour wants us to 
believe that they must keep the playing 
field level, but they fail to realize that by 
keeping Martin from riding, they are 
making the playing field unequal. 

First of all, the biggest advantage 
in riding a cart is that a person no 
longer has to carry the heavy bag of 
clubs. Walking, for the average 
American, is no problem at all, but 
when we have to carry a bag or draga 











pull-cart, it becomes fairly tiresome 
after eighteen holes. The players on 
tour, however, have their own cad- 
die. Any stress from carrying a bag is 
relieved by the caddie. Speaking from 
personal experience, a caddie acts 
identically toa cart. Ihave never been 
tired from walking three hundred 
yards every two minutes. In fact, given 


the choice, most professionals and 
lena na, Seca 


Golf is clearly the most 
elitist, perhaps most 


racist, sport there ts. 





first-class amateurs would rather walk 
than ride. 

Eric Johnson, the Nike Tours lead- 
ing money-winner testified in court 
about walking versus riding. “[Walk- 
ing] helps me with my rhythm. You 
get a full effect of the elements.” He 
also said walking helps him get a bet- 
ter feel for the course and that in last 
year’s PGA Tour qualifying tourna- 
ment, all 160 players had the option 
of riding in a cart and only seven or 
eight took it. Clearly, most players 
would not take advantage of any sort 
of leniency the Tour would provide. 

Secondly, The PGA Tour is NOT a 
golfer’s employer. The PGA Tour 
does NOT pay a single dollar to a 
golfer. The sponsor of each individual 


event writes the checks. It seems al- 
most illogical for The PGA Tour to 
even be allowed to refuse Martin the 
privilege to ridea cart. Ifthe sponsors 
want Martin to ride a cart in their 
event, there should be no reason why 
he should not be permitted to do so. 
So far, Nike has thrown its support 
behind Martin. The Tour could have 
great repercussions if the sponsor of 
the biggest mini-tour (sort of like the 
minor leagues) decided not to give 
any more money to the PGA. 

More importantly though, Martin 
has a defect. Here is a young man who 
has persevered in the face ofa crippling 
injury. Forget about the fact that his 
actual golfing ability is excellent, Casey 
Martin represents every unfortunate 
American who has a debilitating in- 
jury. All he asks is for a way to travel 
around at work. A cart would act as a 
wheelchair for other crippled people. 
People in wheelchairs are afforded the 
same opportunity at every workplace 
in America. Why should golf be any 
different? 

Golfis a sport that still plays tour- 
naments at courses where minorities 
are not allowed to be members. The 
sport is clearly the most elitist, per- 
haps most racist, sport there is. And 
now, the sport wishes to exclude a 
gentlemen the right to play golf sim- 
ply because he cannot walk for an 
extended period of time. It is time for 
golfto wake up and realize that they are 
in America, and that this is 1998. 


PGA over right to pla 





“Basically, our team performed as 
well as we could with maybe an ex- 
ception against Haverford. Not to get 
down on any of the teams that we 
fought, but, as far as skill level is con- 
cerned, we were far more skilled than 
them and we fought like we should 
and up to our capabilities and the 
results show exactly that,” said Oles. 

“Our guys work extremely hard 
and prepare well for the upcoming 
bouts, not only that, we always see 
improvements in every fencer week 
in and week out,” 

From the hard working Blue Jay 
squad, freshman Mike Morgenstern 
showed vast improvement in his 41- 
3 personal record. After losing the 
first three straight bouts asa Blue Jay, 
Morgenstern turned it around and 
has posted an impressive 41 consecu- 
tive win streak. Morgenstern earned 
UAA Athlete of the Week from the 
fencing association and remained 










undefeated in the MACFA confer- 
ence, 22-0. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
men’s fencing team attempts to de- 
fend their undefeated home record 
this Sunday against Hunter, Vir- 
ginia Tech, William & Mary and 
Virginia Military Institution (VMI) 
at 11:30 a.m. 

“We should come away with 4 
more victories this weekend if every- 
one in the team performs up to their 
capabilities. Hunter, in the past, re- 
cruited a couple of unknown fencers 
out of nowhere in the middle of the 
season, so who knows? But we should 
beat them,” said Oles. 

“However, the toughest opponent 
will be William & Mary because they 
have a well-balanced, strong and ag- 
gressive team much like our own. 
Once again, we should beat all of 
them and do it without great 
struggle,” commented Oles. 


BASED ON “THE BLUES 
BROTHERS 
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Golden times for track 


Special to the News-Letter 


The Hopkins Track and Field 
Team traveled to the Klein Center of 
Dickinson College to participate in 
the Red Devil’s home invite. A vastly 
growing team and program, Hopkins 
brought home several impressive 
showings on both the men’s and 
women’s sides, as the team showed 
that it will be a force to reckon with 
throughout the year. 

Both the women’s and the men’s 
teams were led by their distance squads 
as they swept the Distance Medley Re- 
lays. For the women, Cathy Kral, Sue 
Kanuck, Heather Relyea, and Joyce 
Hairston teamed up to bring home the 
gold ina sparkling 13:25. On the men’s 
side, the quartet of Jay Barry, Jesse 
Watson, Matt Wisnioski, and Eric 
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Edmonds cruised to victoryin 11:11.54. 
In addition, Hairston took home first 
in the 3000m (11:28) and the 1000m 
(3:32), while Edmonds trashed the 
competition in the 1000m (2:45). 

There were also several other out- 
standing performances for the team. 
Sophomore sprinter Nkiruka 
Emeagwali took fourth in the 55 meter 
dash (7.79). In his first race at 
Hopkins, junior Jaron Davis made a 
lasting impression, taking third in the 
3000m (9:34), while teammate Bill 
Muccifori took fourth in 9:35. 

Saturday, the team travels to 
Lancaster to meet with the Diplomats 
at Franklin and Marshall’s home in- 
vitational. With F&M’s reputation as 
a “fast” track, the team hopes to come 
home with several outstanding per- 
formances. 
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CALENDAR 
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7:30 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball at Dickinson, 3 p.m. 
Wrestling at Haverford, 12 p.m. 
Sunday * Men’s Fencing, Home Meet, 11:30 
a.m. 
Tuesday * Women’s Basketball vs. 
Gettysburg, 7 p.m. 
Wednesday « Men’s Basketball at 
Gettysburg, 8 p.m. 
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SNAPSHOT 


Dickinson was the last Centennial Confer- 
ence team to defeat the Hopkins Women’s 
Basketball team. Since then, the Lady Jays 


have been flawless in conference play. The” 
two meet again this Saturday as the Lady” 


Jays take on the Lady Red Devils at 


Dickinson in this conference showdown. 
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Julie Anderson is the best basketball player to wear a Hopkins jersey. 


Hopkins all-time best 


CY OW we fe Se 


Athlete of the Week 


Leading the Johns Hopkins’ 
Women’s Basketball team again this 
season is one of Hopkins’ most out- 
standing players, Julie Anderson. 
Anderson, asenior forward, has domi- 
nated the court in her four years as a 
Blue Jay. 

During this time, she has accumu- 
lated more career points (1,427) and 
rebounds (1,031) than any other 
Hopkins basketball player. Combin- 
ing leadership with phenomenal skill, 
Anderson hashelped to make Hopkins 
women’s basketball an intimidating 
opponent in the NCAA Tournament. 





“Our team has more talent than 
last year—a lot of good players have 
returnedandareimproved,” explains 
Julie. When asked what makes this 
year so special, Julie beams and says, 
“One of our most powerful tools is 
the defense. If we play well defen- 
sively then our offense comes from 
that. We pride ourselves on the team 
defense.” 

“Overall,” she continues, “We are 
a very strong team. We work well 
together to create a solid and well- 
rounded balance in our play. Every 
position is important to the outcome 
of a game.” Julie and fellow co-cap- 
tain Angie Arnold exemplify team- 
work as they maintain a powerful 
scoring monopoly over other teams 
andare considered one of the nation’s 

Continued on Page A10 


Cagers overcome 12-point deficit 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays had a difficult as- 
signment ahead of them last week, as 
the schedule called for back-to-back 
road games against two notoriously 
tough opponents: the Franklin & 
Marshall Diplomats and the Green 
Terror of Western Maryland. But 
Hopkins eked out 

A pair of victories to extend their 
season-high winning streak to seven 
games, defeating the Diplomats by a 
score of 63-55 on January 28, and 
coming from behind to shut down 
the Green Terror 69-63 on January 
Sil 

The win against Western Mary- 
land gives the Jaysa 14-4 record over- 
allanda6-1 markin Centennial Con- 
ference play, putting them in first 
place of the Western Division, one 
game ahead of F&M. 

Against the Diplomats, Hopkins 
went into the locker room at halftime 
tied at 25, despite shooting only 25.0 
percent (7-28) from the floor. In the 
second half, though, guard Nino 
Vanin came off the bench to put ona 
shooting clinic, going 4-4 from the 
floor and 6-6 on free throws for 15 
points, a career high, and 2 rebounds 
on the night. He hit a 3 pointer with 
just under 3 minutes to play, giving 
the Jays a nine point lead and sealing 
the win. 

“Nino madea big difference, “said 
Head Coach Bill Nelson of the sopho- 
more, who is third on the team in 
scoring and earned a spot on this 
week’s Centennial Conference honor 
roll. 

Nelson also said that the overall 
contribution from the bench has 
“been a real plus.” 

Along with Vanin, senior cen- 
ter-forward Evan Ellis entered the 
game midway through the first half 
to score 6 points with 6 boards. 
Nelson was pleased with the way 
Ellis has bounced back from injury 
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One of the top teams in Indoor Lax, the Baltimore Thunder has some of the fastest sports action in town. 


Lax coaches face off at Arena 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


The Philadelphia Wings finally 
cooled down the red-hot Baltimore 
Thunder last Saturday in the fifth 
game of the National Lacrosse 
League’s inaugural season. The 
game, held at the Baltimore Arena 
in downtown Baltimore, had many 
intriguing aspects. 

To begin, two coaches for the 
Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse team faced 
off in the battle. Coach Brian Voelker 
moonlights for the Wings, while 
Coach Paul Cantabene plays for the 
Thunder. Second, the game pitted the 
number one team in the league (Balti- 
more) against the number two team 
(Philadelphia). Finally, Gary Gait, 

known as Lacrosse’s Michael Jordan, 
who dominated the league for the 
Wings throughout his professional 
career, was acquired by the Thunder 
" shortly before the season began. The 
acquisition of the star caused friction 

een the fans of the two cities, and 
haere was apparent tension before the 





The two coaches, who work side 
by side preparing the Hopkins La- 
crosse team for their season, traded 
their clipboards and whistles for sticks 
and gloves. This game marked the 
first time the two Hopkins coaches 
faced each other. Although they did 
not go at it, the competitive fire was 
blazing in each of them. Voelker’s 
squad got the best of the Thunder, 
but the two look forward to meeting 
again on the playing field. 

The Thunder drew first blood ona 
goal by number six, Cantabene, just 
39 seconds into the game. Then, on 
the power play at 3:19, Matt Shearer 
rifled another shot past the Wings’ 
goalie, Dallas Eliuk. Philadelphia 
countered 1;20 later when Marechek 
scored, Just before the period ended, 
the MVP ofthe game, Kevin Finneran, 
knotted the score at two apiece. 

Shut out in the first period, Gait 
began to display his show-stopping 
talent 1:19 into the second period with 
a nifty shot that flew past Eliuk. This 
lead would not hold however, as 
Philadelphia scored four of the next 
five goals. The Thunder countered 


f 


these with three goals of their own, 
and the teams went into the locker 
rooms with only one point separat- 
ing them. 

In the second half, Gait put on a 
show. In a whir of orange and black, 
the seven-time All-Pro and three-time 
MVP from Syracuse netted the twine 
twice, both times at even strength, 
within 35 seconds. This propelled 
Baltimore to a 9-7 lead. 

At 8:03 in the third period, Balti- 
more was given a golden chance to 
put the game out of reach when Eliuk 
was given a penalty for roughing. Af- 
ter a minute, the power-play was not 
producing; then, disaster struck for 
the Thunder. Philadelphia’s Bergen 
picked up a loose ball off the wall and 
made an outlet pass to Mueller who 
began to rush up the court. It became 
a foot race between Mueller and the 
whole Thunder team. Mueller won, 
beating goalie Derek Collins for a 
short-handed goal that shifted the 
momentum of the game for good. 
The goal was the first of eight unan- 


swered by the tab including two 


Continued on A10 
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Hopkins had two come from behind victories last week with help from Nino Vanin and Kamal Coar. 


troubles this year. 

“He’s back to the MVP form that 
he had during the Blue Jay Classic,” 
said the coach. 

At Westminster against the Green 
Terror, Hopkins again had to battle 
through first half woes as Western 
Maryland jumped out to a quick 14-2 
lead in the first half. “They were 
pumped,” said Nelson. “That’ s the 
biggest crowd they've had there in a 
while.” 

The Jays clawed back into the 
game, pulling to within a basket at 
halftime, 32-30. The lead exchanged 
hands several times in the second half 
before senior point guard Kamau 
Coar hit a clutch shot from behind 
the three point arc with 1:30 in the 
game, giving Hopkins a two point 
advantage that they held onto until 
the final buzzer. Nelson called Coar, 
who wasa walk-onat tryouts last year, 
“a consummate point guard, a field 
general on the floor,” adding that this 
year he has “quietly gained an air of 
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confidence.” 

Indeed Coar’s confidence seems 
to be showing up on the scorecards, 
as he is among the Conference lead- 
ers in both assist and steals. Senior 
forward Greg Roehrig, who led the 
way against Western Maryland with 
20 points, is now fifth in the Confer- 
ence in scoring, averaging just over 
17 points a game. 

Both wins were momentous, for 
not only did the Jays beat their closest 
division rivals, but they did so on the 
road, in gyms where they have his- 
torically had problems. The victory 
against F&M was Hopkins first at the 

ayser Center in over 7 years, and 


until Saturday they had not defeated 
Western Maryland in Westminster 
since 1994. 

The road trip continues this week 
as the team travels to Dickinson on 
February 4 and Haverford on Febru- 
ary 7. 

Nelson tried not to drawtoo much 
attention to the win streak. “Wedon’t 
want to lose focus; we prepare for 
each team differently,” he said, add- 
ing that against Dickinson’s zone de- 
fense sophomores, Pablo Koropecky 
and Ryan Satalin, both small, agile 
shooters, would probably see signifi- 
cant playing time. 

The Jays return home for the final 
three games of the season, which 
promise to be exciting. Second place 
F&M returns on February 14 looking 
to avenge last week’s loss, and West- 
ern Maryland comes to Homewood 
on February 18 with the same thingin 
mind. The final game of the season 
will be against Dickinson, on Febru- 
ary 21. 


Jays ranked fourth, best ever 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Winning streaks seem second na- 
ture to the Johns Hopkins women’s 
basketball team. The squad ranits Cen- 
tennial Conference regular season win- 
ning streak to 27 games andits at home 
winning streak to 18 with acommand- 
ing 84-54 victory over Haverford last 
Saturday. 

The Blue Jays, who started the sea- 
son with eight straight victories, are 
currently 17-2 and 9-0 CC. Theyare in 
the midst of another eight game win- 
ning streak. 

The Women’s Basketball Coaches 
Association (WBCA) Division III Top 
25 Coaches Poll released last Tuesday, 
ranked the Jays fourth in the nation. 
This is the highest JHU has ever been 
ranked. The Blue Jays wereranked sev- 
enth the week before. 

“We don’t puta lot of stock in pre- 
season polls. Our goal, right now, is to 
win the Centennial Conference,” said 
senior co-captain Julie Anderson. 

Anderson and fellow senior co-cap- 
tain Angie Arnold sparked a 24-7 run 
against Haverford after leading by only 
four points with 6:20leftto playin the first 
half. 


“We came out and didn’t play as a 
team, but Coach Blank called a time 
out and got us back together,” said 
Anderson, who ended the evening with 
a game-high 24 points. 

Arnold finished the night with 19 
points and freshman guard Kristi 
Nelson contributed 10 points. Twelve 
JHU players reached the scoring col- 
umn against Haverford. 

On Saturday, Hopkins handed 
UAA eighth ranked Emory its first as- 
sociation loss of the season, 75-62. 
Sophomore Leslie Ritter led four Blue 
Jays in double figures with 19 points, 
scoring nine in a 21-5 Blue Jay run in 
the first ten minutes of the game. _ 

Nelson hit four 3-pointers to score 
a career-high 12 points in the victory. 

The Blue Jayscompleted their UAA 
schedule with a 77-51 victory over 
Carnegie Mellon University on Sun- 
day. Ritter scored seven ofher 14 points 
during a 24-7 Blue Jay run midway 
through the first half. 

Anderson wasnamed tothe ECAC/ 
Amerisuites Honor Roll forthe second 
consecutive week and was named Uni- 
versity Athletic Association Athlete- 
of-the-Week after averaging 20 points 





and over 10 rebounds for the second 
straight week, 4) 


The Blue Jays have devastated their 


opponents from beyond the are this 


season, shooting over 35 percent (99- 


for-282). Nelson, junior Joy Vaccaro, 
and Arnold have accounted for 75 per- 
cent of JHU’s shots from beyond the 
arc. Nelson and Vaccaro have con- 
nected on 40 percent of their shots and 
Arnold has drained 38 percent of her 
three-point shots, 

With several guards suffering inju- 





able to prove herself on the court. “As 
a freshman, you're supposed to sit and 
wait, sort of pay your dues, but I was 
very fortunate to have the Ribs 
to prove what I can do,” said she said. 
Nelson stated that she is not made 
to feel “beneath” a player like Arnold. 
“On the court, all that matters is if you 
can play basketball. I’ve adjusted well, 
and feel comfortableplaying,” shesaid, 


Five games remain in the regular sea- 


son for the Blue Jays. This week, JHU will 
go on the road on Saturday to take on _ 
Centennial Conference team to defeat 
the Jays, but they are having a tough year 
this year at 6-8 overall. Hopkins re 
homeon February 10against Get 
in a game that pits one versus two in the 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What’s Inside Section B 


Grads to Graz. Find out more about those 
grads that grill your ass in your discussion sec- 
tions. Discover who all those old-looking 
people are walking around campus. We actu- 
ally have some pretty interesting students. 
Read about what they study, where they've 
been, and what you will one day become. + B2 


FEATURES 


Sex, sex, sex. It takes more than wishful think- 

ing and coitus interruptus. Hey guys, this one’s 

for the females. Well, maybe you'll find some- 
thing out that you didn’t know before. » B3 


You've seen it on TV, you've heard it on the 
radios, you went through it when you were 
interning at the White House. Read about Tom 
Gutting and his insight into the world of na- 
tional security. These stiffs in suits are cooler 
than you think. + B3 


If you didn’t spend more than $300 on books 
this semester, you apparently aren't trying 
hard enough. Get some revealing information 
about book costs, tricks of the trade, and that 
thing in Gilman we call the book center. » B5 


CD Reviews and more. « B6 


CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 

check it. New this week: a Spotlight on the 
event du jour. * B8-9 


QUIZ 


The NBA All-Star game is coming up this 
weekend. Here’s a quiz to go with that NBA/ 
WNBA shootout thing. - B10 





The 8B Section 


Features, Arts & Entertainment, and more! + February 5, 1998 


FOR A CHANGE 
OF ATMOSPHERE 





“There was basically only time to exchange names, 
tell where you were from and say whether or not 
you played a sport. But that was fine, because we 
were there for the free cheeseburgers.” 





BY TOM GUTTING 
News-Letter Staff 


y would you want to rush a frat? You’re judged arbi- 
trarily by what you look like, what kind of limited first 
impression you can make, and what clubs you belong 
to. Then you have to pay a bunch of money to belong. 
Sounds an awful lot like college applications all over 
again, doesn’t it? 

Supposedly, rushing is basically like being a piece of meat on display except 
that youare smothered in more free food than youcan handle. Butis that really 
what rush is all about? It was my mission to go undercover for the News-Letter 
and find out. 

After going through the process, I can tell you that it’s really not that bad. 
If you allow yourself, you might even have fun. 

Rush week started with an informational meeting in the Glass Pavilion last 
Wednesday. I walked into a room witha bunch of well-dressed guys who were 
sizing me up, seeing if I had what it takes to uphold the tradition of their 
chapter. Naturally, I felt totally out of place. I don’t do well when judgments 
are based on appearance and first impressions—and it makes me nervous. 
You have to expose yourself to the frat brothers. They choose whether or not 
you re good enough for them, sort of like being a poked, prodded, or squeezed 
melon at Superfresh, 

But I summoned up all my nerve, knowing that duty to the News-Letter 
comes first, and proceeded to wander around aimlessly for about ten minutes. 
It was hard not to notice that nobody was kicking down any doors to say, 
“Hey, come over to our table.” 

Finally, I sawa guy who lives on my floor and belongs to PIKE, so I went up 
to him and asked what frat life is all about. He gave a standard answer about 
brotherhood, academics, service, social life and honor. He also gave mea list 
of rush events PIKE was having, and I left feeling great. Because I felt so 
intimidated by this whole formal process, I was all set to doa half-assed job of 
rushing PIKE—spendingas little as time as possible at the functions, and just 
writing this story. 

Things changed on Thursday. I called a friend of mine who suggested that 
we go over to Beta. They were giving away a free Play Station. I couldn’tsay no. 
So the two of us went over to Beta, intent on getting that Play Station, which 
would give meaning to the rest of our semester. 

We got to Beta and filled out the “Yes, I know I’m rushing. I want to do it.” 
card that’s required by Hopkins. Then we enjoyed a pleasant evening of 
playing cutthroat blackjack. After all, you had to collect a lot of poker chips in 
order to earn a Play Station raffle ticket. 

Of course, the Beta guys didn’t see it as the night they were giving away a 
Play Station. They were recruiting people to join their fraternity. So we got the 
rundown of what Beta is all about. And we got to meet some of the guys. 

Going into the evening, I didn’t know what to expect. After all, my only 
impression of frat guys had come from Animal House. But, I was terribly 


continued on page B5 





Hey, where’s the ice luge? 
Where’s the keg tap? How 
about a scene from a stuffy, 
smokey, sticky basement? 
Well, Hop frat boys do have 
other interests after all. Top: 
Rush members try to show 
their stuff in the 3-on-3 Phi Psi 
hoops tournament. Bottom: 
Soma Holiday and Tube play 
for prospective pledges during 
Blues Night, again at the Phi 
Psi house. 


Under-appreciated and over-the-top, say “Hello’ to... 


saint 
etienne 








nly a few bands in the past ten years have been able to produce truly 
great pop albums. The Primitives, Pizzicato Five, Stereolab, and, 
most recently, The Cardigans come to mind. Each of these bands have 
been able to create singles that are both catchy and complex, well-crafted and 
down-to-earth. With a sound that is mellow, groovy and oftentimes 


danceable, London-based St. 
Etienne is clearly among this 
group of the best of pop. 

Peter Wiggs (on keyboards 
and sampler), Bob Stanley 
(spinning as DJ) and Sarah 
Bracknell (glowingly adorable 
and sexy on vocals) are the three 
core members of the band. An 
array of guitarists , drummers 
and background vocalists as- 
sist St. Etienne on various 
projects, but the Wiggs/Stanley/ 
Bracknell writing team are the 
true force behind Saint 
Etienne’s reinvention of com- 
mon dance rhythms and addi- 
tion of witty fun to the genre of 
predictable pop. 

Saint Etienne started their 
fabulous career with the album 
Fox Base Alpha (1991), which 
compiled singles from the pre- 
vious year along with newly 
composed tracks. A wonderful 
conglomeration of Supremes- 
esque pop songs, dance tracks 
in the style of Electronic’s self- 
titled first album and voice col- 
lages reminiscent of Yaz’s Up- 
stairs at Eric’s, Fox Base Alpha 
still remains St. Etienne’s best 
album. For a debut, it is sur- 
prisingly bold. The group is not 





BY LANCE WAHLERT 
News-Letter Staff 


afraid to experiment with new styles, 
and creates a rich texture for each 
song—layering voice tracks over mul- 
tiple keyboards and diverse percus- 
sions. 

Thealbum’s first single isa charm- 
ing cover of Neil Young’s “Only Love 
Can Break Your Heart.” Com- 
plete with funk rhythms and 
pounding dance-floor beats, 
the track is introduced by a 
sample from French sports 
radio, cleverly titled “This 
Is Radio Etienne.” Just 
as the dialogue frangaise 
leans toward mo- 
notony, 

, Wiggs’s 
fast 
key- 
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boards ring in the danceable Neil 
Young classic. 

“She’s the One,” “People Get 
Real,” “Nothing Can Stop Us Now,” 
and “Etienne Gonna Die” also stand 
out on Fox Base Alpha. 

Arguably the best song on the al- 
bum is “Kiss and Make Up”’—an 
invigorating techno- 
number that 

brings 
the poi- 
gnant 
love song 
to a newly 
charged 
level”. 
Bracknell’s 
voice is at its 
reverberating 
best, floating 
between 
flashes of crash- 
ing percussions 
and chiming 
bells. 
A slightly different version 
of “Kiss and Make Up” is avail- 
able on the band’s most recent 
album, too young to die. 
Bracknell’s cute and spritish vo- 
cals are replaced by the attitude 
in guest singer Donna Savage’s 
voice. The latter version has the 
sound of a Jamaican, slower version 
of the original. 

The highlight of the album is the 

inclusion of St. Etienne’s most recent 


single, “He’s on the Phone.” If there 


was ever a single that was proud to be 
a dance song of frivolity, this is it. 
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“He’s on the Phone” is clever in its 
lyrics, celebratory i in its rhythm, and 





charming 

a P in its cho- 
hovcetnierioind rus of 
Manes) P Yoel 
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See slow and 
age gentle in- 
She, troduc- 
tion, to its 

flashy 


verses that build steam as the song 
progresses, “He’s on the Phone” 
shows Saint Etienne at their best. 

Another high point in the group’s 
career is the 1994 single “Like a Mo- 
tor-way,” also featured on too young 
to die. Breaking into new territory, 

ETENNE 


the single 
LIKE A if 


SAINT accentu- 
TATRA abe = 


ates the 
band’s 
more sub- 
dued side. 
Dance 
riffsarere- 
strained 

* by simple 
80s is keyboard sounds, instead of liv- 
ened by 90s techno bass. Bracknell’s 
vocals are surprisingly sultry and ‘ally 
No longer making her voice glee 
bounce off itself, she harmonizes (al. 
most neutrally speaks) the surpris- 
ingly less trite, more substantive lyr- 
ics. 

Despite such obvious risks for a 
band that sounds almost mainstream, 
“Like a Motorway” is Etienne’s most 

continued on page B6 
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BY EMILY SCHUSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Matthew Paul D’ Agostino wears a 
black cap, round wire glasses and a 
colorful plaid shirt. The shirt, he as- 
sures me, is a Christmas present; 
D’Agostino’s preferred outfitisa plain 
white shirt and dark jeans. White 
shirts are inexpensive—easily found 





Sociology grad student Matthew 
D’Agostino works with communi- 
ties around the world and down 
the block. 





at the Good Will—and they go with 
everything. 

The simple dress code suits 
D’ Agostino. As an artist and an aca- 
demic, he has plenty of opportunities 
to launch into high-blown language 
and pretentious intellectual 
ramblings. But although D’ Agostino 
does think about the oddities of hu- 
man nature more than your average 
person, as soon as he starts to stray in 
conversation from real life to abstract 
theory, he stops and immediately 
brings himself securely back down to 
earth. What matters to him is the real 
difference he can make in the lives of 
others, and the real issues he can raise 
through his work as a sociologist and 
photojournalist. 

A second-year Hopkins graduate 
student in the field of sociology, 
D’Agostino has already made con- 
crete contributions to many 

communities all over the world. 
He has given his time to people in the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemalaand 
Baltimore, and has chronicled all of 
these experiences on film. 

Here at Hopkins, D’Agostino 





studies visual sociology, which incor- 
porates the study of photography with 
an ethnographic look into the way 
social structures form and how people 
respond to them. Social science, he 
explains, explores “the depth and 
complexity of any given situation.” 
Photography can suggest this com- 
plexity in a very powerful way. 

D’Agostino’s interest in photog- 
raphy began as somewhat of an acci- 
dent. When he graduated from high 
school, his parents, brother, aunts and 
uncles all pitched in to buy hima very 
fancy camera. “I don’t know what 
inspiredit,” he 
says. After 
about two 
yaiewa Tse, 
D’ Agostino 
decided he 
ought to learn 
how to use the 
camera prop- 
erly. So during 
his sopho- 
more year of 
college, he 
signed up for 
a photogra- 
phy class. 
“Within a 
week, I was 
hooked,” he 
says. He spent 
all his savings 
on lenses and has been taking photo- 
graphs ever since. 

Some fine artists, he says, believe 
in “art for art’s sake,” but D’Agostino 
explains, “That’s not something I can 
do. Itake pictures of things and people 
that inspire me.” It was as an under- 
graduate philosophy major that 
D’Agostino first began to make a se- 
rious commitment to serving others. 
He decided to spend semester in the 
Dominican Republic after a repre- 
sentative of the program pitched it to 
his Spanish class. “It hit me like a 
brick wall and I knew I had to do 
this,” he said. He lived in the campos, 
the countryside, and helped the 
people there with whatever they 


COURTESY OF MATTHEW D’AGOSTINO 


needed, variously working on an aq- 
ueduct, in a school and in the fields. 
While there, he took 100 rolls of film, 
developing them in his bathroom. His 
pictures chronicled life in the 
country’s hospitals, schools and 
streets. For D’Agostino, it was an eye- 
opening experience. 

“Everyone needs an encounter 
with the futile, something that you 
can’t control, that’s bigger than you,” 
he says. “What are you going to do 
about something that big?” His time 
in the Dominican Republic really 
made him focus on the good that he 





.* 


could do for others, a goal to whichhe 
still remains committed. 
D’Agostino spent this past sum- 
mer teaching photography and social 
science at the Universidad del Valle 
in Guatemala. He spenthislast month 
in the country working as a photo- 
journalist for the wire service Reuter’s. 
While there, D’ Agostino took the 
opportunity to learn about and pho- 
tograph many aspects of life in Gua- 
temala, a country stricken with pov- 
erty and drug and alcohol abuse, and 
still recovering from 40 years of civil 
war. He attended a bullfight, the first 
one in the country since before the 
war, and managed to get a spot on the 
ground floor, often just inches away 


Looking Forward:What you 
might one day find at the GRO 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
News-Letter Staff 


You've seen the signs: rampant 
ballroom dancing; outings to local 
art exhibitions; an E-Level run dry. 
Such are the calling cards of the 
GraduateRepresentative 
Organization’s continuing crusade. 
With its threefold role in Hopkins 
society—to represent, inform and 
support the graduate class commu- 
nity—the GRO has attempted to 
serve as a beleaguered student's liai- 
son with the outside world. 

“Grad students tend to get iso- 
lated in their work,” said organiza- 
tion chairman Hunter Crowther. 
“The social events that we sponsor 
help to get them out of the libraries 
and labs. It gives them a chance to 
interact across departments and to 
meet new people, as well as to just 
have fun.” 

One of the most popular events, 
according to Crowther, is the Latin 
dance classes. The GRO also spon- 
sors Wednesday night Grad Nite at 
E-Level and periodic special events, 
like ski trips, dances, and bands in 
the Great Hall. 


“We also hope to broaden the stu- 
dents’ prospects, culturally,” said 
Crowther, citing events such as mu- 
seum outings, volunteer projects and 
“eclectically-themed workshops.” 
The GRO has also actively financially 
supported Black Graduate Students 
Association, Graduate Latin Dance 
Association, Graduate Muslim Stu- 
dents, Graduate Student Latino Or- 





“We also hope to 
broaden the students’ 


prospects, culturally.” 
—HUNTER CROWTHER 





ganization and Women’s Studies 
Graduate Students. 

With a new profile of events cur- 
rently being scheduled for the new 
semester, it is not surprising how 
widespread the reputation ofthe GRO 
has become. It has even reached the 
ears of eager undergrads: “Even 
though we [undergraduates] have a 


lot of fun activities sponsored by the 
SAC, many times I wish I could par- 
ticipate in the graduate activities,” 
said Thu Thien Pham, a freshman 
BME major. “A lot of people think 
that only grads need to network; I 
wouldlike that chance to interact with 
my ‘superiors.’ That kind of ‘face- 
time’ could really come in handy in 
the future.” 


COURTESY OF MATTHEW D’ AGOSTINO 





from the bull. The bullfight, 
D’ Agostino theorizes, was a way for 
Guatemalans of Spanish descent to 
connect to their heritage after the 
long war. “There are 24 distinct eth- 
nic groups and cultures in Guate- 
mala,” he explains, “and they’re all 
now trying to figure out who they 
are.” Unfortunately, D’ Agostino also 
discovered, quite personally, howthe 
bullfights can bring out violent ten- 
dencies in people. While he was tak- 
ing pictures of people coming out of 
the fight, one man punched him. “I 
havea picture of the guy right before 
he hit me,” he says. 
The United States 
media has taken sur- 
prisingly little notice of 
the war and subsequent 
troubles in Guatemala. 
This angers 
D’ Agostino, who notes 
that though 47 villages 
destroyed during the 
war, only one was cov- 
ered by the Associated 
Press. D’Agostino 
would like to have his 
own newspaper some 
day that would be able 
to address some of these 
issues and cover stories 
that other papers 
wouldn’t bother with. 
Here in Baltimore, 
D’Agostino has continued to serve 
others by founding the Kids & Cam- 
era Club at the Greenmount Recre- 
ation Center. The program is based 
on similar ones in Guatemala and 









BY PILAR OBERWETTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Undergraduates at Johns Hopkins 
do not see graduate students very of- 
ten. They have their lives and we have 
ours. Because we see them so rarely, 
we think of them as being somewhat 
akin to professors—remote, removed 
and separate from our own 
Homewood campus experience be- 
yond the occasional encounter in the 
classroom. And I, too, existed within 
the oblivion of the undergraduate 
world-view until a graduate student 
moved in with me a week ago. Ever 
since, I have learned that the gradu- 
ate experience at Hopkins can be just 
as varied and complicated as the 
undergraduate’s. Especially ifyouare 
from Austria. 

My new housemate is a grad stu- 
dent participating in an exchange pro- 
gram run by the Whiting School of 
Engineering in cooperation with the 
Technical University in Graz. Five 
students from Graz 
come to Hopkins to 
either study or do re- 
search for the dura- 
tion of the spring se- 
mester. In return, 
approximately ten 
engineering grad stu- 
dents from Hopkins 
travel to Austria over 
the summer and 
work for a profitable 
company in one of 
the cities. 

The Austrian stu- 
dents are considered 
full-time members of 
the respective 
Hopkins graduate 
programs in which 
they are involved. 
The five students are dispersed 
throughout the School of Engineer- 
ing by their specific field of interest. ' 











COURTESY OF MATTHEW D’AGOsTIng 


j 4 j Ifight held in Guatemal 
This summer, D’Agostino attended the first bu: ( ala 
in 40 years. While there, he learned about the Guatemalan ties to Span. 
ish heritage, and also came face-to-face with bullfight-inspired vio. 


lence. ; 
Washington, D.C. “I wanted to mix 
photography and sociology and pick 
something that was a way into the 
city,” he says. With a few grants and 
an enthusiastic reaction from the rec 
center, he launched the program last 
February. Several Hopkins students 
and other members of the Baltimore 
community now donate their time to 
the program, but D’ Agostino says he 
is looking for more help. 

The class consists of about 10 kids. 
They learn techniques, receive photo 
assignments and have even gone ona 
few field trips. Last May, the students’ 
photographs were shown and sold. 
Half the profits went to the program 
and half went to the kids themselves. 


Graz, itself, is divided into five de- 
partments—mechanical engineering, 
civil engineering, architecture, tech- 
nical science and electrical engineer- 
ing. Traditionally, the exchange pro- 
gram accepts one representative from 
each field, and when they get to 
Hopkins they enter into the program 
that is in accordance with their vari- 
ous specialties. 

The heavy Hopkins workload does 
not lighten just because they are visit- 
ing students. When asked to com- 





pare the academic life of the two uni- 
versities, Katharina Weinmeister, an 
Austrian student studying in the de- 
partment ofenvironmental engineer- 
ing explained that, “The classes them- 
selves are more intense because there 
are less students... I am really busy 
now. It is completely concentrated 
on work here.” 

Weinmeister expresses a similar 
first impression of the students at 
Hopkins, and says “[they] are more 
into their work, more serious.” 
Simone Schatz, an Austrian student 
working with the department of 
chemical engineering, also notes that 
“Undergraduates are busy with learn- 
ing and classes...” But Hopkins stu- 


dents concerned with their social im- 


age should not worry; for 
Weinmeister, as well as the other 
Austrian students, this is not a bad 
thing. The three Austrians who | 


D’Agostino explains that he wants 
his students to know that they can 
think of photographyasa way tomake 
aliving. “The magnitude of the world 
out there for any kid is not that big, 
and for these kids it’s a little smaller,” 
he says. “That there’s a world out 
there and it could be [theirs] is some. 
thing they don’t hear often.” 

In the future, D’Agostino hopesto 
travel to Italy and Greece, the two 
countries of his ethnic heritage, learn 
their languages and, of course, take 
pictures. He may eventually want to 
return to academia. But for now, he 
has his studies and the camera club 
kids, his current way of making a real 
difference. 





talked to were all equally impressed 
with the university-wide focus onaca- 
demics. 
Gregor Handler, who is taking, 
classes in the department of civil en- 
gineering while working on his the- 
sis, rationalizes Weinmeister’s obser- 
vation of the real motivator for the 
Hopkins students. He says “Sinceyow 
have to pay [for school] here, people: 
work harder. In Austria, universityis, 
free, so some students do not do alot, 
of work. On the whole, students here 
work harder because! 
they have to payforit.”) 
Weinmeisterisalso, 
enthusiastic about her 
experience — living 
among Americans s0’ 
far. Although most of. 
the Austrian students 
have visited America, 
before, this is their first 
experience living in the 
country for. an eX: 
tended period of time. 
Onher second day, she 
met an American in) 
the library who, upon | 
finding out that she 
was new to the coun- 
try, invited her to din- 
ner. Weinmeister Was. 
also pleased to dis- 
cover that most people were happy 
and willing to converse with her once 
they found out that she was from AUs- 
tria. She says, “I was surprised. If 
People knew Austria, they hada high 
Opinion,” i 
The rigor of Hopkins academics 
does not leave them with much free 
time, but they have been able to eX 
Plore the area at least once. And su” 
prisingly, they have only a few com 
Plaintsabout Baltimore. Weinmeistet 
reacts positively to the location of the 
Homewood campus. She says, “The 
area is brighter. [had expected some~ 
thing different... than this small city. 
atmosphere.” Handler, however, af 
ticulates a common complaint held. 
by anyone who has spentanyamount 
of time in Baltimore City when he. 
says “You need a car in Baltimore if 
youwanttodoanything. Publictrans- 
portation is bad,” it a 
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BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Six girls sit quietly around a 
wooden table while Nurse Midwife 
Kathy Slone teaches. Each has their 
arms folded across their stomach or 
chest, and the eyes wander. They 
wander up to the ceiling, out the 
door, even downwards at the floor, 
carefully avoiding one another’s 
line of vision. And when they can 
wander no more, the eyes settle 
back onto Slone. 

Past the Health Center’s recep- 
tion desk, past the small office where 
you get your excuse embossed, past 
even the make-do kitchen in theback, 
there is a hidden little room with flo- 
ral curtains and a dark mahogany 
conference table. Here, where words 
are lulled by the placating muffle ofa 
heater, Slone talks about sex and 
women’s health. 

For over two years now, the Johns 
Hopkins Student Health and 
Wellness Center has held hour-long 
classes on women’s health every 
Tuesday and Thursday. Each com- 
prehensive session covers issues 
ranging from birth control to AIDS. 
On this particular Thursday, the girls 
are attentive but timid, too shy to ask 
questions until halfway through the 
session. 

Meanwhile, Slone explains the el- 
ements of a gynecological exam as 
well as the reasons for which a nurse 
practitioner would perform a physi- 
cal, pelvic and breast exam. The gy- 
necological exam, which includes a 
pap smear and screening for chlamy- 
dia and gonorrhea, requires the 
completion of a history sheet as well 
as a supplement. The pap smear is 


sent to Quest Laboratories to be read 
by a licensed, certified cytologist, 
and the fee charged by the labora- 
tory is billed to either a private in- 
surance carrier or directly to the 
patient. The screenings are free of 
charge. 

Slone then proceeds to talk about 
AIDS, and here the questions in- 
crease. Though noticeably embar- 
rassed, a few students ask about cost, 
confidentiality and anonymous test- 
ing. Finally, the topic moves to con- 
traception. 

Slone’s refrain is this: “Wishful 
thinking doesn’t cut it.” The three 
types of contraception—the hor- 
monal contraceptive, the barrier con- 
traceptive and family planning—are 
each reviewed thoroughly by Slone, 
and there are a surprising range of 
options, including an injection. 

Slone even demonstrates with a 
plastic model of the female 
anatomy. It is sheer and pink and 
light blue, with several detachable 
parts that make it no different from 
a toy. She slips the diaphragm in 
SELDEN OT 


Wishful thinking 


doesnt cut it. 


—NURSE MIDWIFE KATHY 
SLONE 


and out, demonstrating why it 
wouldn’t be one hundred percent 
effective, and everyone looks 
straight at the plastic contraption, 
unable to look anywhere else. She 
does the same with the new female 
condom, rotating the model to give 
a better side view. 

The discussion picks up, and the 
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Lets talk about sex, baby 


Nervous Hopkins females learn the ins and outs of safe sex 


girls are sitting more comfortably 
now. Elbows are leaned against the 
table, and faces are less flushed. Those 
attending for personal reasons ask as 
many questions as those attending 
out of requirement, and Slone ad- 
dresses each question slowly and thor- 
oughly. 

One sophomore decided to come 
as a promise to her doctor, who rec- 
ommended she have a general basic 
exam done before age 20. A first-year 
graduate student is here to fill her 
requirement for a pelvic exam. “It 
was very informative,” she says. “Not 
really anything I haven’t heard be- 
fore, butit was good hearing it again.” 

Anotheranonymous graduate stu- 
dent, attending to learn about annual 
contraceptives and checkups, re- 
marks, “It makes you feel safe that 
there’s somebody who knows better 
than you do.” 

As the six girls rise to leave, they 
approacha table neatly stacked with 
pamphlets and information fliers 
about everything that was covered 
in class. A couple stay to ask more 
questions. The rest, on their way 
out, quickly grab all the pamphlets 
they can, scattering the once-neat 
piles. 

The women’s reproductive health 
class, sponsored by the Student 
Health and Wellness Center, is held 
Tuesdays in the Wolman meeting 
room, from noon to 1 p.m., and 
Thursdays at the Health Center, lo- 
cated between Buildings A and B 
and the AMR’s, from 5:30 p.m.-6:30 


p.m. 

Slone would like to limit each session 
to ten students, and sign ups in-per- 

son or by phone are necessary before 
attending the session. 





Strike a pose: Photos at the BMA 


“Pictures of America’ capture social truths, racial perceptions 


BY KARIN CAIFA 
News-Letter Staff 


“Let’s just look at ourselves. Let’s just 
look.” —Jeffrey Henson Scales, 1991 

_ Theyarereflections of wisdom and 
glimpses of naiveté. They are the 
depths of despair and the shining of 
hope. They distinguish between East 
and West, black and white, rich and 
poor. Theyare poignantand provoca- 
tive, humorous and sad. To celebrate 
Black History Month this February, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art will be 
presenting “Pictures of America,” a 
sixty-photograph exhibition by 
Harlem resident Jeffrey Henson 
Scales. 

“Pictures of America” is orga- 
nized within five series: America, 
Harlem, House’s Barbershop, Young 
Men, and White People. America, 
making its debut at the BMA, is the 
aftist’s most recent collection of 
photographs reflecting our 
country’s culture and society. 
Harlem, begun in 1985, includes 
perspectives of the New Yorkneigh- 
borhood Scales calls home. 

' House’s Barbershop concentrates 
on a small business in Harlem and 
highlights the social interaction be- 
tween the men and boys who patron- 
ize it. Young Men is a collection of 
photos of young African-American 
men in various settings, from frater- 
nity houses to street corners, and their 
relationships. 

White People, an ongoing project 





of Scales’s since 1973, offers the 
artist’s perspectives on what he calls 
“the humor, pathos, and the ego- 
centricity that is whiteness, as per- 
ceived by those of us beyond the 
pale.” The diversity in the subject 
matter and aesthetic nature of the 
photos make up the extraordinary 
facets of the exhibit. 

The outright appearance of 
Scales’s photos is quite striking. He 
uses black and white film for many 
photos. The lack of color gives the 
photos a rather timeless quality and 
sometimes I forget that Scales took 
these photos in the 1990s, not the 
1950s. Another contributing factor 
to the timeless nature of the photos is 
the fact that Scales concentrates 
mostly on his subjects, using very little 
background. 

Hopkins sophomore Gabe 
Giordani, upon seeing Scales’s work 
for the first time, commented on this 
lack of background as well as the use 
of shadowing. “He brings forth the 
subject so well, and the way he shad- 
ows everything makes you really fo- 
cus on it,” he said. “The photos also 
providea differentlook at New York.” 

The photographs caught the eye 
of another visitor, sophomore Ed 
Williams. “I liked the look of the pic- 
tures,” he commented. “Scales’s work 
is very natural. He doesn’t use any 
artificial light.” 

Also, an exceptional aspect of 
Scales’s work is his ability to cap- 
ture the complex nature of what, at 


first observation, seems rather 
simple. One example of this is 
“Counting Change” from the 
America series. An elderly man 
stands on a street curb, counting 
the few coins in his palm. This rather 
impromptu shot may be considered 
a commentary on society’s treat- 
ment of the elderly. 

Scales continues to make social 
commentary with “Christmas, 117th 
Street” from the Harlem series. It de- 
picts a Christmas billboard for the 
ultimate corporation, Coca-Cola, fea- 
turing Jolly Old Saint Nick holding 
two frosty bottles. Behind the bill- 
board are two dilapidated buildings, 
crumbling to the ground. The 
artist’s ability to create such com- 
plexity out of mere simplicity is 
most remarkable. 

Although “Pictures from 
America” is Scales’s first major mu- 
seum solo exhibition, he is no new- 
comer to the field. A native of San 
Francisco, Scales began his photo- 
graphic pursuits while still a teen- 
ager. At age thirteen, he began taking 
pictures of the Black Panthers, such 
as Stokely Carmichael and Huey 
Newton, at rallies and speeches in 
Oakland. 

The Black Panther Paper subse- 
quently published these photos in 
the late 1960s. Most of Scales’s tal- 
ent developed through mere prac- 
tice, however he received some for- 
mal training at the San Francisco 
Art Institute under the tutelage of 
photojournalist Steven 
Shames. 

In addition to work in the 
permanent collections of the 
BMA, photographs by Scales 
appear in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hous- 
ton, and the Schomburg Cen- 
ter for Research in Black Cul- 
ture of the New York Public 
} Library. 

Scales’s work uses mostly Af- 
rican-Americans as subjects, 
but the appeal of the exhibit 
extends beyond any one group 
of people. 

“These pictures are pictures 
of life and, most of all, of hu- 
manity,” said sophomore An- 
gela Lo. 

“Pictures of America” are 
more than just pictures at an 
exhibition, They are reflec- 
tions not merely of those who 
are black and those who are 
white, but of all those who are 
human. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART “Pictures of America” by Jeffrey 


~ One of Jeffrey Henson Scales’s exhibits presently at the Baltimore Museum of Henson Scales is on display at 
Art, House’s Barbershop, includes this photograph of aman getting a close the Baltimore Museum of Art at 
shave, “Untitled, Harlem, New York.” The exhibition explores the relation- North Charles Street and 31st 


___ ships between African-Americans, as well as Caucasians. 


Street through March 8. 
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Birth control: An integral part of college life for many Hopkins students. Women who wish to go ona birth 
control pill must take a class on pregnancy prevention, venereal disease and other aspects of sex that most 
students would rather not think about. The students brave demonstrations of diaphragms on a model of the 
female anatomy and come away with a new understanding of women’s reproductive health issues. 





The Secret Service: An elite 
federal squad of super pumps 


Finally, the true story behind the White House sex scandal 


As much as I'd like to tell you all 
how great it is to be back at Hopkins, 
I can’t. There are much more press- 
ing matters at hand—like President 
Clinton’s latest sex scandal. 

His alleged affair with a White 
House intern raises an important 
question, namely, how the hell do 
you sneak a woman into the White 
House late at night with all those Se- 
cret Service guys around? 

Apparently Monica Lewinsky, a 
former intern, came to the White 
House late at night several times. And 
she didn’t even have a pass. 

Soa young, female intern comes 
to the White House after midnight. 
For what? A private briefing on the 
Middle East? Isn’t it obvious what 
was happening (nudge, nudge, 
wink, wink)? She was there for de- 
briefing. 

But where was the Secret Service 
while all this was going on? Aren’t 
they supposed to protect the 
president from dangerous, sin- 
ister forces such as his libido? 
Maybe not. What ifwe’re look- 
ing at the Secret Service’s role 
all wrong? 

For too long we’ve overlooked 
the fact that if you rearrange the 
letters in “secret” and exchange 
one “e” with an “o,” it spells “es- 
cort.” 

See what I’m getting at? Just 
like the stealth bomber, social 
security, and HUD (which, 
backwards, spells “Duh”), the 
Secret Service is another at- 
tempt by the government 
to deceive the American 
people. 

In reality, the Secret 
Service is the most effi- 
cient, well-funded organi- 
zation of Super Pimps in 
the world. 

From what I’ve been 
able to piece together, é 
mostly from the backs of & 
Bazooka bubble gum pack- 
ages, the Secret Service has 
a system for sneaking women 
into the White House. Like 
most government systems, it 
is extremely complicated and 
also defies all common sense. 

The first step is finding an 
appropriate female candi- 
date. For President Clinton, 
it looks like the pattern is 
simple: The woman must be 
ugly. 

He set that pattern in 
Arkansas. Paula Jones? I 
don’t care how many 
high-priced attorneys 
conservative coalitions 
hire for her. She’s still a 
big-haired floozie with a 
nose like the Wicked Witch 
of the West’s. Gennifer Flowers? 
Aside from being unattractive, she 
never even learned how to spell 
her own name. 


(Ves 


TOMGUTTING 
From the Gutt 


Monica Lewinsky fits that bill. 
She should have cosmetic surgery 
to reduce the size of her mouth. 
Otherwise, it won’t be long before 
everyone knows that she is the ille- 
gitimate love child of Steven Tyler 
and Mick Jagger. 

The second step in the Secret Es- 
cort Service system is sneaking the 
woman into the White House after 
hours. It would be too easy to have 
these liaisons take place in a less con- 
spicuous place. 

For example, nobody would no- 
tice if the president was having a ren- 
dezvous with a woman other than 
Hillary in the Senate. Senators are too 
busy trying to figure out which mi- 
nority group Jesse Helms is going to 

attack next. 
But 
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the Secret Service seems intent on 
getting women into the White 
House, They do this in just about 
the most obvious way possible. For 


example, with Monica Lewinsky, they 
had her sign in under the premise 
that she was going to see President 
Clinton’s secretary. After midnight. 
A 17-year-old sneaking his girlfriend 
into the house through his parents’ 





If you rearrange the 
letters in “secret” and 


exchange one ‘e” with 


cy ¢ 


an “o’, it spells “escort.” 


bedroom windowwouldbemore dis- | 


creet. 


The final step in having an affair | 


with a president is cover-up. Most of 
the time, the payoffs and cushy job 


setups are enough to keep the mis- | 
tress quiet, and the public never | 
knows about the affair. But, occa- ' 


sionally, someone gets greedy and 


word leaks out. In that case, the de- ' 


fense for the president is simple. 

Deny, deny, deny. 
This is where 

Clinton’s apparent penchant for 


ugly women is a bonus. The first : 


step in making an effective denial 

is to make sure that every station 
in the country has a picture of 
the woman. 

In the case of Monica 

Lewinsky, they obviously used 

a picture taken for her dentist 

in which she had to smile un- 

naturally to showall her teeth. 

<  Thatgotatleast every male in 

~_ America saying, “Yeah, right, 

wi. nobody would have an affair 

with that woman. I don’t be- 

lieve these shocking allega- 
tions,” 

After only one day, half the 
population refuses to believe 
thatthe allegationsaretrue, sim- 

ply because of the way the 
woman looks. 
The second step is for the 


President | 


president to make a forceful de- " 


nial. Then, because people don’t 
want to upset our happy 
economy, they’re ready to believe 
anything he says. With a good 
economy, the president could 
hold an Oval Office press con- 
ference to announce that he has 

a fetish for having relations with 
pigs and hardly anybody would 

care. 


Then, after sev- 
eral weeks of force- 
ful denials from the 
president and his 
underlings, the 

whole scandal 

calms down. No- 

body remembers it after a few 
weeks, And we can all get back to 
the happy business of finding some 
way to keep Jesse Helms from be- 
ing reelected. 
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t’s safe to say that at Hopkins, 
there is no shortage of laugh 
ter. Perhaps, though, there is 
laughter for the wrong reasons. 
And laughter forthe wrong rea- 
son, as hard as it is to find a wrong 
reason, is almost as bad as laughter at 
the wrong time, like during your 
Grandmother’s funeral. 

But in this case, the wrong rea- 
son involves a little-known, but 
highly revered body called the Stu- 
dent Council. 

Though calling StuCo “highly re- 
vered” may seem like a bit of an over- 
statement, it goes to prove the pre- 
vailing point of a recently conducted 
poll on the subject of Student Coun- 
cil—that while it is a worthwhile, and 
occasionally active and innovative 
force at Hopkins, it is also largely 
ceremonial. 


Whatchoo talkin about, 
Willis? 


In a survey of ten Hopkins stu- 
dents regarding the practical accom- 
plishments of Student Council this 
year, the prevailing theme was that of 
ignorance. Students just didn’t know 
what was going on. 

In all but two cases, the question 
“What can you name that Student 
Council has done for Hopkins this 
year?” was greeted with blank stares, 
stuttering, head turning and a lot of 
scratching. More prevalent than any 
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of these symptoms, however, was 
laughter—sometimes chuckles and 
giggles, sometimes raucous and un- 
abashed guffawing. 

However, the responses were by 
no meanslimited to laughter. Respon- 
dents also regularly offered a ca- 
cophony of “huh’s,” “umm’s,” 
“heh’s,” “doh’s,” and even an occa- 
sional “Whatchoo talkin’ about, 
Willis?” 

Many respondents needed ap- 
propriate time to think ofa response 
to the questions asked. Others 
guessed indiscriminately all the 
while. 

One interviewee put the ignorance 
ofmany in perspective by saying “Did 
they do the Midnight Cruise? No. 
How about the Freshman Orienta- 
tion Stuff? No, that wouldn’t make 
sense. Do they do the Blood Drives? 
Abh, how about Adam Sandler? No? 
Well... Umm...” 

The next: “I never knew they did 
anything! I mean, I knew that they 
did something, but... well, I mean... 
Doh!” 

Another student put it simply 
when he responded, “What can they 
do? Jack shit.” More than one stu- 
dent responded to the inquiry by 
asking to check his e-mail. How- 


ever, research was not allowed dur- 
ing this survey. 

Only one participant could actu- 
ally think of something that Student 
Council had concretely done thus far 
this year, citing the “Class of 2001 
Night” at E-Level. 

So that survey participants might 
also think about the many things they 
could be missing out on, they were 
also asked to name things that they 
would like to see StuCo do. Answers 
ranged from the insane (Raising the 
maximum number of credits for En- 
gineering majors) to the inane (“Ac- 
robatics.”) 

One particularly astute student 
pointed out that, while the Com- 
pendium lists Terrace Court as be- 
ing open from 9:15-11:15 for Con- 
tinental Breakfast, it is, in fact, quite 
closed. 

Other suggestions included mak- 
ing meal equivalency easier at “The 
K,” improving the recycling program, 
and more simply, “fundraising.” 


Straight to the source 


In fairness to the Student Coun- 
cil, Freshman Class Representative 
Eva Chen was asked to answer the 
same questions that others had been 
asked, as well as some follow-up 
questions. 

Chen, unlike every other respon- 
dent, was able to cite a few examples 
of things Student Council has thus far 
accomplished. 


FEATURES 


Do you know (care) about StuCo? 


Student Council, hard at work. Do their effo 


“We're working on getting a Taco 
Bell in Levering, and I think that will 
be good, because as we all know, Ter- 
race food tastes like dog poo. We’re 
also working to eradicate all under- 
graduate TA’s who may not have the 
depth and the scope of some gradu- 
ate teachingassistants. Wehaveanew 
web page that allows you to sell your 
books on-line. I think Student Coun- 
cil is also good because clubs would 


How the Mind Works—more than a brain teaser 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
NEws-Letter Staff 


In the entire history of civiliza- 
tion, no question has fascinated, and 
utterly defeated, so many great think- 
ers as the miracle of human thought. 


Thinkers from Socrates to Freud have 
wondered how a few pounds of ner- 
vous tissue can be the source of all 
that makes us human. 

That said, MIT cognitive scientist 
and genius-at-large Steven Pinker 
shows a lot of chutzpah naming his 





Stephen Pinker, like Albert Einstein, is such a great thinker that he 
doesn’t need a haircut that conforms to what other people think looks 
snazzy. The brain underneath the hair speaks for itself. 
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latest book How the Mind Works. 

Pinker madea name for himself in 
1994 with The Language Instinct, a 
survey of contemporary linguistic 
theory that advanced a new hypoth- 
esis about the mechanism of human 
language, and just happened to bea 
more gripping read than Jurassic Park. 
Instinct is no doubt the only Hopkins 
textbook that’s impossible to put 
down. 

How The Mind Works, a discourse 
on the evolution of the human mind, 
isn’t as enlightening as his previous 
work. Mind offers more speculation 
than hard science. Pinker (by his own 
admission) presents no major origi- 
nal ideas and draws no firm conclu- 
sions; nevertheless, the hardcover 
book is about as much fun as thirty 
bucks can legally buy, assuming 
you ve already got a copy of The Lan- 
guage Instinct. 

How The Mind Works attempts to 
“reverse-engineer” why humans 
evolved to think they do, tackling ques- 
tions like “why do we find some things 
funny?” and “how can the human eye 
work so well?” Pinker writes in a schol- 
arly tone, but what he has to say is so 
much fun you almost don’t realize that 
he’s teaching you something, as in this 
discussion of human disgust: 
“Though disgust is universal, the list 
of nondisgusting animals differs 
from culture to culture, and that im- 
plies a learning process. As every 
parent knows, children younger than 
two put everything in their mouths, 
and psychoanalysts have had a field 
day interpreting their lack of revul- 
sion for feces. [Psychologist Paul] 
Rozin and his colleagues studied the 
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development of disgust by offering 
children various foods that Ameri- 
can adults find disgusting. To the 
horror of their onlooking parents, 
sixty-two percent of toddlers ate imt- 
tation dog feces (‘realistically crafted 
from peanut butter and odorous 
cheese’), and thirty-one percent ate a 
grasshopper.” 

Pinker’s main hypothesis—that 
human behavior is the product of 
natural selection rather than the re- 
sult of cultural conditioning—goes 
against what Pinker calls the “Stan- 
dard Social Science Model” (SSSM) 
of modern thought, including such 
doctrines as postmodernism and cul- 
tural relativism. 

Part of the SSSM equates certain 
scientific claims—for example, that 
aggression or sexual jealousy are cul- 
turally conditioned—with moral 
codes. By this way of thinking, many 
of Pinker’s conclusions are immoral. 
The first chapter of How The Mind 
Works, after outlining the book’s ba- 
sic thesis, argues against what Pinker 
calls “the confusion of scientific psy- 
chology with moral and political 
goals,” and more generally against 
applying scientific data to morality. 
Though Pinker comes from a scien- 
tific background, his style is as clear 
and appealing when writing about 
cultural relativism as when writing 
about toddlers eating grasshoppers. 

How The Mind Works offers a fas- 
cinating treatment ofan exciting sub- 
ject, erudite enough for an expert yet 
clear enough for a twelve-year-old. 
It’stoo bad morescientists can’tshow, 
as Pinker does, how thrilling science 
can be. 
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not be as organized without us. They 
wouldn’t have money without us.” 

Chen’s list, though more impres- 
sive than any other, is still rather 
sketchy. The words “working on,” 
“planning to, “and “moving towards” 
seemed to abound, seemingly cor- 
roborating the idea that StuCo is 
largely ceremonial and disconnected 
from the Hopkins student popula- 
tion. 

Finally, Chen was asked to com- 
ment on that very contention that 
Student Council is a mostly ceremo- 
nial body without much practical 
purpose. She responded: 

“ Yes, it’s very ceremonial. In the 
beginning of the year we have a sacri- 








FILE PHOTO 


rts really make a difference at Hopkins? Opinions vary. 


ficial pig, and we kill a Dean every 
year.” 

There it is, straight from the 
horse’s mouth. And while Ms. Chen 
may have been joking, it is no joke 
that Student Council is out of touch 
with its student body. Shouldn’t we 
have a more active Student Coun- 
cil? Don’t we deserve the influence 
and action that the StuCo principle 
entails, rather than a ceremonial 
body? Andisn’tit the job of Student 
Council to eliminate the ignorance 
that has so far abounded on cam- 

us? 

If the students have anything to 
say about it, then the resounding 
answer is, “Yes.” 


MIT smart guy Stephen Pinker explores the mysteries of the humanmind 
in his new book, How the Mind Works. The book is sucha page-turner, 
you wouldn’t expect that its author has a Ph.D. 
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BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


Sophomore Amanda Vaught 
dropped a political science class last 
semester after the four or five books 
for the course totaled a scant $220. 

“My financial aid only covers $250 
for book expenses, and this one class 
was going to pretty much cost that 
much,” Vaughtexplained, disgusted. 
“That’s just not right.” 

After using the money that Finan- 
cial Services figured any given 
Hopkins student would spend on 
books last semester, she had $30 left 
for her four remaining classes, ac- 
cording to her tabulations. 

Financial Services actually admits 
that this situation is not fair, as well, 
and will be increasing the book allot- 
ment to $300 per semester. This still 
does not adequately cover many stu- 
dents’ book store receipts, but atleast 
moves towards a more reasonable 
number. 

“We surveyed the student body 


ar 


last Fall,” the director of Financial 
Services, Ellen Fishberg, explained. 
“We did a major survey and found 
that students were spending, on av- 
erage, about $660 a year on books. 
We will be adjusting our forms and 
literature to account for that change 
in the Fall.” 

This means that, this semester, 
when you read the bill for around 
$31,100 a year, that may be, as dif- 
ficult as it sounds, an understate- 
ment. 

So, which classes have afford- 
able required literature, and which 
ones are the culprits? Well, some 
research at the Book Center in 
Gilman revealed some surprising 
and pretty obvious information. 

First, the undergraduate class with 
the most expensive books this se- 
mester: the computer science class, 
“Information Retrieval and Text Un- 
derstanding.” At $188.45, how does 
anyone manage to afford it? 

“T didn’t buy one book,” an 
anonymous student admitted. “I’m 
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That thing costs HOW much? 


The number and price of textbooks for some classes leave some students strapped for cash 


sure all of the books are very useful, 
but technical books cost a lot of 
money.” 

Surprisingly, the runners-up for 
most costly classes turned out to be 
courses in the humanities fields that 
happen to lack highly technical 


books. The Interdepartmental “Af- 
“My financial aid only 


covers $250 for book 
expenses, and this one 
class was going to 
pretty much cost that 


» 
much. 
—SOPHOMORE AMANDA VAUGHT 


» 


ricans in Motion,” tallies up to 
$171.10, with eleven books, while the 





of 


Students wait impatiently in long lines to spend their savings on books at the Book Center in Gilman. 





Everybody must get scones 


Begorrah! ‘Tis time for a tasty traditional Scottish treat 


nother semester has be- 
gun, and how did Sara 
and Allan spend winter 
' break? Why, whipping 
up scrumptious new 


recipes in the News-Letter kitchen, of 


course! When the weather outside is 
cold, tasty baked goods can keep you 
warm. 

- Keeping that in mind, we are 
proud to offer a recipe for scones this 
week. Scones are a proud Scottish 
tradition, basically a kind of rich 
cookie or biscuit. They’re not that 
hard to make, and they go down great. 
And they’re Scottish! When you,eat 
them, you can think about kilts, or 
bagpipes, or Braveheart, or 
Trainspotting. 


Scones actually appear in one of 


Allan’s favorite movies, Backbeat. 
Backbeat is the story of how the 
Beatles got started, and at the begin- 
ning, when the Fab Four (plus Fifth 
Beatle Stuart Sutcliffe, of course) sail 
off to Germany, one Beatle mom (I 
think it’s George’s mom) runs after 
him with her fresh homemade... 
scones. The Beatle protests “They 
have food on the boat, mum,” to 
which the mother Beatle replies (ina 
fabulous Liverpudlian accent), “they 
don’t have my scones!” | 

This was not the first time scones 
had meaning in Allan’s life. There is 
actually an entire book of scone reci- 
pes, called Simply Scones. The owner 
ofthe Best Seller, one of the two book- 
stores in Allan’s hometown of Lex- 
ington, is quite a scone fan. Every 
Sunday morning, he used to serve 





Horn of Plenty: Using this week’s 


free coffee, along with a different 
scone recipe each week, in the book- 
store. (The Best Seller is also home to 
two great long-haired cats, Bantam 
and Putnam). The Best Seller is right 
near the church that Allan used to be 
forced to attend, so every day after 
church he and his sister Laura would 
go to the Best Seller and scone up. 
And we won’t even mention the 
time earlier this week when Allan con- 
tributed to the Japanese class discus- 
sion with this very recipe. Oh, I guess 


SARABILLARD & 
ALLANMASSIE 
Eat This! 


we will. 

Sara also has a scone story in her 
past. It was back in the third grade. 
Her teacher held a baking class where 
they would make those tasty Scottish 
treats. In her particular group, Sara’s 


job was to grease the pans. She over-- 


did the Crisco and, well, after the bak- 
ing, her group couldn’t eat any since 
they tasted horrible. Yes, it was Sara’s 
fault. And, no, no one in the class 
forgot that. She was reminded of it 
yesterday, in fact. ‘ 

Therefore, we must tragically urge 
that only those over the age of nine 
cook this recipe. Don’t worry, kids, 
one day you will grow old enough to 
do this yourself. Those of you who 
are old enough to grease your own 
pans, no sweat. 


recipe, you can bake your very own 


scone-ucopia for your whole family, or suite. Let us give thanks. 


"Soi 


Scones 


1 3/4 cup all-purpose flour 

2 1/4 tsp baking powder 

1 tbsp sugar 

1 tsp salt 

3 1/4 c butter 

2 eggs 

1/3 cup cream 

Optional raisins, chocolate chips, 
and/or other goodies 


Preheat the oven to 450°. 

Sift together the flour, the baking 
powder, the sugar, and the salt. As 
previously noted in this column, a 
pasta drainer can work great if you 
don’t own a sifter. 

Into the dry ingredients, cut in the 
butter. Now, unlike in most recipes, 
you should NOT soften the butter in 
this recipe. The butter shouldbe prac- 
tically frozen. Since the butter will be 
so hard, you’re probably best off mix- 
ing it in with a blender, a mixer, or a 
friend with really strong arms. 

In a separate bowl, beat two eggs. 
Take out two tablespoonfuls ofbeaten 
egg and set it aside for the scone glaze 
later on. 

Into the rest of the egg, add the 
cream. 

Make a well in the dry ingredients. 
Isn’t this fun? Combine the liquid and 
dry ingredients, handling as little as 
possible. You don’t want to overstir 
this mixture and get that butter all 
mad; just get it mixed nice and good. 

At this point, feel free to add rai- 
sins or chocolate chips or anything 
else sconeful. The only limit is your 
own imagination. 

Spread it out on a board to 3/4 
inch thickness. 

Brush the scone slab with the rest 
of the eggs (remember those two 
tablespoonfuls you saved earlier?) and 
sprinkle the top with sugar. 
Mmmmm, sugar! 

Cut the slab up into shapes. This is 
a great time to break out those Hal- 
loween/Christmas/Chanukkah cut- 
ters, or just go hog wild with the knife. 
(Of course, you could always just go 
for rectangles or something, if your 
creativity is sapped from your IFP 
assignment.) 

Bake your cute scone shapes for 
fifteen minutes. Now that’s a snack 
treat for the Scot in all of us! 


‘ 


twelve books for the course 100.357 
come to a grand total of $166.05. 

Ifyou re going to “shop around,” 
literally, for your classes this semes- 
ter, some of the more pricey courses 
include “History of Occidental Civi- 
lization: The Politics and Culture of 
Modern Europe, 1850-Present,” 
which is around $101, “Introduc- 
tion to Women’s Studies and Femi- 
nist Theories,” at $170.25, and 
“Hazardous Waste Treatment and 
Disposal,” whose two books to- 
gether cost $142.30. 

Don’t want to spend a cent on 
books? Then, transfer over to the 
Writing Seminars department, where 
you can find most of the classes that 
don’t require any books atall, such as 
“The Writing of Fiction,” “Genre Fic- 
tion,” and “Advanced Non-Fiction.” 

You probably won’t have to take 
out your wallet for some art classes, 
either, including “Principles of 3-D 
Design.” This class has its own sign 
up next to the others in the book 
store shelves, stating “No Text Re- 
quired,” just so its students can 
chuckle to themselves while watch- 
ing the history students pile their 
fourteen books into those rickety, 
plastic baskets. 

Still, most of us are not willing to 
switch departments in order to save 
money on books for classes. 
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Spin a round of rushir roulette 


continued from page B1 


impressed with how friendly the 
brothers in Beta were. They didn’t 
know me, but they made me feel at 
home and kept up interesting con- 
versations. 

It seemed like they were less con- 
cerned with getting people to pledge 
than they were with making sure ev- 
eryone had a good time. And, most 
importantly, none of them reminded 
me of Doug Neidermeyer. 

After about an hour, I realized 
that I was having a great time. The 
next thing I knew it was 11:30 p.m., 
and we needed to get home so Beta 
could have their meeting to discuss 
the prospects who had shown up. 
The only disappointing thing was 
that the Play Station didn’t come 
with us. 


Desperate Measures 


On Friday night, another friend 
joined us. The three of us decided 
we should spread out and look at a 
different fraternity. The idea of free 
McDonald’s appealed to us, so we 
went to my original rush choice, 


PIKE. It was a whole different ball 
game there. 

At PIKE, there were about 3,000 
people rushing. Or so it seemed. 
The house was as crowded as if they 
were throwing a six-kegger. 

Such a big turnout put a strain 
onthe PIKE brothers. There weren’t 
enough of them to go around, so 





After about an hour, I 
realized that I was 
having a great time. 
The only 
disappointing thing 
was that the Play 
Station didn’t come 


with us. 


there was basically only time to ex- 
change names, tell where you were 


from and say whether or not you 
played a sport. But that was fine 
because we were there for the free 
cheeseburgers. 

Craving more personal atten- 
tion, we returned to the Betas and 
stuffed our faces with their large- 
and-in-charge Subway sand- 
wiches. 

The three of us began to get a 
sense that the Beta guys had taken a 
liking to us. So we accepted their 
invitation to go see a movie. (Even 
for free, Desperate Measures wasn’t 
worth seeing.) 

By the end of the night, I felt 
pretty good about rush. After all 
that quality free food, who 
wouldn’t? 

And none of those rumors about 
hazing, paddles, eating goldfish and 
30-minute keg stands had come 
true. 

But frats, even though your worst 
nightmare probably won’t come 
true, aren’t for everyone. After all, 
two-thirds of the students at 
Hopkins don’t belong to them. I 
can’t tell you anything about pledg- 
ing, but-I can tell you one thing 
about rush week: free food. I think 
Pll rush every semester. 





Cloudwatch chills at Levering 


All-night party attracts students, others who want to relax 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


If anyone told you that the Glass 
Pavilion and Great Hall held some 
sort of all-night rave last Saturday, 
they lied. 

Cloudwatch is no rave. 

More than a hundred Hopkins 
students, and at least 500 people 
from other colleges and areas, 
showed up at Levering last week- 
end to listen to ambient techno 
music and relaxin the lighting from 
six at night until two in the morn- 
ing. 

“Osredin participators danced in 
one room to the diverse sounds of 
trip hop and acid jazz, but there was 
definitely no raving at the event 
sponsored by Sonic Soul produc- 
tions and Vibe, a student group here 
on campus. 

‘Although this is only the third 
Cloudwatch here at Hopkins, the 
event started back in 1993 and 1994 
as an alternative part of raves in 
Charm City. 

“A group of DJs in Baltimore 
started doing ‘chill out rooms’ in 
raves, where people could listen to 
ambient [slower, soothing elec- 
tronic music],” senior Graham 
Schmidt, a member of both Sonic 
Soul and Vibe, who also DJs, ex- 


plained, “and [they] then turned 


the chill out rooms into parties 
based on a party in England called 
the Big Chill.” 

Hence, Cloudwatch: A free-form 
gathering, where people can enjoy 
the music and simply hang out with 
each other. 

“They're very social parties,” 
Schmidt elaborated. “In the Glass 
Pav, people bring blankets, books, 
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sketch pads. The music is more laid 
back.” 

Whereas at other Cloudwatch 
events, DJs travelled from all over 
the world, including the famed DJ 
Spooky, to spin for the listeners, 
Schmidt admits that this particular 
one was different. 

“This was mostly local people,” 
he said. 

Nine DJs participated in the 
event, including Bobble, who 
started Cloudwatch several years 
ago, before moving to Atlanta, 
GA, to become a leading Junglist 
in the area. Others were Little Jen, 
also from Atlanta, Van Zyl, the 
host of the syndicated ambient ra- 
dio show “stars end” in Philadel- 
phia, Infinity, and Hopkins alum- 
nae DJ Rhombus, also known as 
Pete Hussey. DJs LoveGroove, 
ERLE LE AS RATE AEDT OP 


“In the Glass Pav, 
people bring blankets, 
books, sketch pads. The 
music is more laid — 


back.” 


- — SENIOR GRAHAM SCHMIDT 





Fluid, Das and Eors also spun 
records, as well. 

One live act also added to the list 
of attractions at this winter session 
Cloudwatch. Telekinetic Soulmate, 
a local group, played tracks from 
their debut full-length album, 
which should be released some time 
in the near future. 


St 


Cloudwatch also tries to help out 
the community for which it puts on 
the show. This year, the organizers 
collected over a hundred cans of 
food for the homeless of Maryland, 
when people who came brought 
what cans they could. 

The courtesy of the organizers 
went further than that on the 
evening of January 31, when certain 
stunned students, who only wanted 
to drink at E-Level, felt cheated that 


they had to pay the ten dollar en- ” 


trance fee. Feeling sorry for them, 
the organizers let these students in 
for free. 

Schmidt added that this is one 
reason a definite number of partici- 
pants would be difficult to com- 
pute. 

“The guest list was very long,” he 
laughed. 

Sonic Soul Productions of Bal- 
timore plans to work with Vibe 
for Cloudwatches in the future. 
Sonic Soul does most of the work 
to get the various DJs to play at 
the event and sets up the lighting 
and sound. Schmidt and Hussey 
are both members of this group. 

Although not a rave, exactly, 
Cloudwatch provides’ the 
Hopkins campus with an alterna- 
tive dance scene. 

None of the participators com- 
plained about the music, which 
included House and Jungle, along 
with the ambient techno, trip hop 
and acid jazz. 

“It’s not about top 40 music,” 
Schmidt emphasized. “Most of the 
music is left of center, you know?” 

The music and overall atmo- 
sphere of Cloudwatch differed from 
the norm at Hopkins, but this did 
not hurt the turnout. 
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of Great Expectations. 
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Gwyneth Paltrow... 







_ Miss Dinsmoor 
wo Arthur Lustig 
esas “Young Finn 
ihtabnnwnres- Estella 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Childhood never looked like this: 
Young orphan Finn (Jeremy Kissner) 
goes into the GulfofMexico onemorn- 
ing to look for some interesting fish to 
draw. Instead he finds escaped convict 
Arthur Lustig (Robert DeNiro, doing 
his best Robert DeNiro in Cape Fear 
impression), who convinces the petri- 
fied boy to get him a pair ofbolt cutters 
and some provisions. 

Sound familiar? It should to the 
English Literature scene and to any- 
one forced to read Charles Dickens’ 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Not-so-Great Exp 


; PHOTO COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 
Ethan Hawke missed the light at the end of the tunnel—his acting leaves alot to be desired inthe newversion 


Great Expectations in high school. 
With the exception of the setting, the 
action seems kinda familiar, right? 

Wrong. Young Finnreturnshome 
to his dim-witted fisherman uncle 
and prostitute-ish sister, raids his 
family pantry and brings Lustig bolt 
cutters, a sandwich, a bottle of Jack 
Daniel’s and some of his sister’s pre- 
scription medicines. From the very 
beginning of the movie, you know 
that this isn’t your mother’s Charles 
Dickens. 

And that’s too bad, because what 
the film lacks is the insight, the con- 
flicts and the humorous quirks in- 
herentin the book. Although Charles 
Dickens’ novel has not aged as wellas 
some of those of Jane Austen or even 
Henry James, it still is fascinating for 
its universal themes of love, loss and 
status and for the insight that the 
protagonist, Pip Pirrip, offers 
throughout the story. The visually- 
stunning Great Expectations, instead, 
is a combination of cliches, bad per- 
formances and glaring omissions. 


Later in the film, young Finn is 
chosen by the eccentric spinster Miss 
Dinsmoor (Anne Bancroft, wearing 
enough makeup to make a Kabuki 





DeNiro, who was so 
good in this year’s Wag 
the Dog, could out-act 
Ethan Hawke in his 
sleep—which is 
exactly what he seems 


to be doing as Lustig. 


actor seem underdone) and her niece 
Estella (Raquel Beaudene) to come to 
their house, “Paradiso Perduto” (an 
annoying “Wow, aren’t we neat for 
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naming it “Paradise Lost” preten- 
sion), oncea week. Finn falls instantly 
for the beautiful, but snobby Estella, 
a lust which will drive him (and the 
audience) insane through the rest of 
the movie. 

Director Alfonso Cuar6n (A Little 
Princess) works best with children, as 
he shows in the film’s much adver- 
tised and sensual drinking fountain 
scene. He turns “Paradiso Perduto” 
into a Secret Garden of sorts and man- 
ages to portray the film through the 
wonder and amazement of Finn’s 
eyes. The lovely Beaudene is perfect 
as Estella, and the camera portrays 
her as if through the idolizing eyes of 
Finn. 

Unfortunately for Cuar6n, and for 
the viewers, Finn and Estella must 
grow up. And grow up they do, blos- 
soming into the scruffy Ethan Hawke 
and the gorgeous Gwyneth Paltrow. 
As the movie progresses, Finn is 
sponsored by an unknown benefac- 
tor and becomes a hotshot on the 
New York art scene. Estella grows 
into a sophisticated, albeit cold, 
woman who teases and tempts Finn 
every chance she can get. During the 
rest of the movie (a lot of which 
Paltrow spends naked), Estella and 
Finn flirt, they part ways, they find 
each other and flirt more, they part 
ways again, until... what? While the 
novel hasa definite turning-pointand 
resolution, the film’s climax is con- 
fused and downright boring. 

Butnotasboringas Hawke’s love- 
lorn Finn. Although his puppy-dog- 
like obsession with Estella accurately 
represents that of Pip in the novel, 
Hawke’s Finn is completely unaf- 
fected by Estella’s constant rejection 
and mockery. Instead, Hawke’s idea 
of a reaction is to sigh, look 
mooningly into the camera, and run 
his fingers through his hair. 

While Paltrowlooks perfect as the 
cold hearted Estella, her acting is too 
flatand emotionless, even for therole. 
While Paltrow was very good in 
Emma, she spends most of this movie 
smirking and staring blankly. Her 
reactions are even less emotive than 
Hawke’s, although she does her share 
of hair-stroking. 

Even the sexual encounters be- 


continued from page B1 


daring single. Brilliantly, it is a suc- 
cessful pop song that avoids the 
genre’s trappings by leaning towards 
heavy rotation as opposed to radio- 
airplay. 
too young to diealso contains songs 
from the album So Tough (1993). 
Released after Fox Base Alpha, the 
album is a similar exercise in sam- 
pling and dance riffs with songs such 
as “Mario’s Cafe,” “Join Our Club,” 
and “Chicken Soup.” 

“Avenue” and “Hobart Paving,” 





tween Finn and Estella lack energy. 
At one point, Estella teases Finn by 
rubbing her bare leg against his hand. 
What begins as an interesting, sug- 
gestive scene turns ridiculous as 





Director Cuaron 
should have picked a 
painter who could 
draw something not 
resembling a picture 
off the wall of a 
kindergarten 


classroom. 


Cuar6én switches between shots of 
Estella’s thrown-back head and what 
can only be described as shots taken 
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ectations |Holy Saint Etienne! 


Tahed 


however, 
bring the = my fe 
band’s eee ; 
usual high 
tempo 
down a 
notch, cre- 
ating soot- 
ing dance 
tracks that 
are at once 
ambient 
and rooted 
in house music. 

While So Tough signifies 
Saint Etienne’s first steps away 
from the up-beat popular single 
to a newer form of groovy bal- 
lad, thealbumalso contains the 
band’s most catchy song of all, 
“You're Ina Bad Way”— which 
embraces the style of sixties 
Motown and catchy British pop 
of the same era (think Lulu), 

AllofSaint Etienne’s records 
are still in print in the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
and are available (appropri- 
ately) on Heavenly Records, 








by an “undie cam.” 

Bancroft and DeNiro are wasted 
in their pathetic roles. Bancroft is far 
from her daysas the sexy mom in The 
Graduate. Here she acts like a flam- 
boyant male-impersonator doing an 
Anne Bancroftroutine. DeNiro, who 
was so good in this year’s Wag the 
Dog, could out-act Ethan Hawke in 
his sleep—which is exactly what he 
seems to be doing as Lustig. 

The most annoying part of this 
movie, however, is its obsession with 
Finn’s art and his “talent.” The enor- 
mous-eyed figures in Finn’s paint- 
ings make the enormous-eyed Dondi 
look like the Mona Lisa. Director 
Cuar6n should have picked a painter 
who could draw something not re- 
sembling a picture off the wall of a 
kindergarten classroom. 

By the end of the movie, the action 
is so bland and predictable that the 
half-assed ending is suitable. The fi- 
nal line of Dickens’ novel is: “...I saw 
no shadow of another parting from 
her.” Luckily, the audience can seea 
shadow of a parting from this awful 
movie. 





Guitarist Chris Haskett goes solo 


BY MELISSA ROSEN 
News-Letter Staff 


Chris Haskett is an amazing musi- 
cian anda brilliant man. While widely 
knowasa guitarist forthe Henry Rollins 
Band, he will soon be equally well- 
known forhissolo projects, Nonfiction 
and Language (both on Thirsty Ear 
Recordings). Hisinstrumental, guitar- 
driven sound is difficult for people to 
listen to because, as he says, “People 

like words.” 

On Nonfiction, Haskett teams 
with drummer Brandon Finley to 
create sounds ranging from rock to 
funk. Trombonist Greg Boyer, 
trumpeter Bennie Cowan (P-funk) 
and saxophonist Antonio Parker 
also make appearances on the al- 
bum. Occasionally, vocals arise in 
the form of Japanese dialogue and 
English narration. 

Haskett creates a more provoca- 
tive sound on Language with the tal- 
ents of Rowland S. Howard, Henry 
Rollins and Joe Cole as wellas the use 
of often-violent sound effects pro- 
ducing unique music that stands 
above the rest. Both albums were re- 
corded during Rollins Band breaks. 
Haskettis currently onanother break 
from the band and is touring with his 
own group, The Chris Haskett 
Combo. Last month, Ihad the chance 
to interview Haskett with bassist 
Bernie Wandel before his headlining 
set at Fletcher’s. 


News-Letter: How did you get 
started? 

Chris Haskett: In music? 

N-L: Or in life. 

CH: Well, how I got [started] in 
life you would have to talk to my 
parents about. Buthow] gotstarted 
in music... couldn’t dance. Yeah, I 
was taking a poll on guitar players 
for awhile, ‘When you were in high 
school, could you dance?’ “Nope, 
scared of girls, played guitar. I’m 
too cool to do that, too cool to 
dance.’ 

I started playing guitar when I 
was twelve, because my brother did, 
and everything he did was cool and 
still is and I just wanted to be like 


him, so I started playing guitar. I 


ot in my first band when I was 
fourteen or fifteen at a Fred Friff 
gig, I met Buyer and the Enzymes. I 


gig, 


5a just kept on playing and doing stuff. 


we 


I was still in college, but when I 
finished college I discovered I had 
left myself nothing else to do. 

N-L: Where did you go to col- 
lege? 

CH: I was a Vassar girl for two 
years, me and Lisa Kudrow. She was 
a year behind me and then I trans- 
ferred to the University of Leeds in 
England. I lived in England for a 
couple of years. I got a degree in 
philosophy, so I’m like “What are 
you going to do with that? Play gui- 
tar.’ But, before I moved to England 
I was actually playing with Bernie 
[Wandel, a bassist] here . 

N-L: So how did you guys meet 
up? 

Bernie Wandel: When I got to 
town [Washington D.C.] everyone 
said, ‘Oh you’re weird, you play bass. 
You have to meet Chris because he’s 
the only one who will play guitar 
with yow and when Chris called, he 
said he was car-less and Bible black 


Well, how I got 
[started] in life you 


would have to talk to 





my parents about. But 
how I got started in 
music... I couldn't 


dance. 





and I knew then that it was a mar- 
riage made in heaven. 

CH: Butit’s funny, we started play- 
inghow many years ago? Fifteen years 
ago and then we took a hiatus for 
about fourteen years. We didthevery 
first Rollins record together before 
there was a Rollins Band, but other 
than that you and I haven’t sat down 
and done something together for a 
long time. 

BW: We were married. 

CH: We were married for several 
years. But anyway that’s how we got 
started. I’m from Washington D.C., 
Bernie’s from Chicago. We met in 
Washington. You’re [Jerry Busher, 
one of two drummers in the band] 


from Falls Church, sorry Leesberg. 
So that’s howI got started, in various 
basements in Washington, D.C. be- 
cause my brother played guitar. 

N-L: I’ve heard so many musi- 
cians talk about how much of a 
struggle [it was] to get where they 
are. Were you starving for a while, 
filled with angst and anger? 

CH: Of course [I] was, I was a 
teenager! No, it is a big struggle be- 
cause most musicians are inherently 
lazy and everything is a big struggle. 
Well, it would have been if I hadn’t 
thought about it or if I had stopped 
to think about it but I never did. I 
moved in, started playing with some 
bands, doing a little bit of this and 
that and then I started touring with 
Henry [Rollins] and working with 
Rollins you just walked in to this epic 
of just work. You know, so to do 150 
concerts a year, you just took that as 
the norm. You knew you were work- 
ing hard, you just never stopped to 
think about it. ; 

I guess that would have counted 
as paying dues andall that other stuff, 
but I never thought about it that way 
at the time. I was blessed with idiotic 
ignorance, I didn’t know that most 
bands didn’t work like that. I didn’t 
know that most musicians didn’t 
work like that, so I just did it and lo 
and behold, there I am seven years 
later, looking back saying ‘God, I 
played a lot of shows.’ 

So is it suffering? Yeah, but not 
really, its not like being in Rwanda or 
something, but it is hard work, and if 
it means something to you then it is 
really draining and really tough but 
we went into it with a certain kind of 
ammana-mania that Henry learned 
from Black Flag. It was basically that 
wewere too stupid to know that there 
was a different way to do it so we got 
a lot done because we didn’t know 
we weren’t supposed to do it that 
way. Along the way we play an awful 
lot of music to an awful lot of people 
and learned an awful lot of things. 

N-L: What wasitlike working with 
Rollins? 

CH: It’s great. We’ve been together 

eleven years and I’ve know him for 
seventeen years. We’rebothfromD.C., 
and he used to work in an ice cream 
store, and I would go into the ice cream 
store and we would all go to the same 
gigs. Thereweren’tthatmany kids who 
would go to see punk rock shows in 
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Chris Haskett jammin’ on the stage at his December 5 concert at Fletcher’s. 


Washington, you know we're talking 
like 1978. There weren’t that many 
bands, and there weren’t that many 
people so you all saw each other and 
you all knew each other. 

But anyways, what's it like working 
withhim? It’s grueling hard work, that’s 
how we do stuff. He’s very different 
when he’s working and he’s very dif- 
ferent around people that he’s com- 
fortable with and he’s comfortable 
around his band. ...It’sa hard question 
because he’s a close friend. I don’t re- 
ally know how to summarize that, any 
more than you could summarize any 
of your friends. 

N-L: Well, now that you are ona 
solo project, how is it different from 
working with Henry? 

CH: Henry’s not here. That’s the 
trite version, but the simple answer. 
Whatwe're doingisinstrumental, there 
are no vocals. One of the things that 
made the Rollins band so demanding 
and sucha great band is the sheer force 
of Henry’s personality. It’s so intense 
you really have to match it. 

N-L: How do you feel about mu- 
sic today? 

CH: I hate it. I hate music from 
almost all eras and genres. I’m turn- 
ing into all the guys in 1974 that told 
me that the Rolling Stones weren’t 
any good, that I should have seen 
them in 1965. 

N-L: But there are good bands, if 
you look for them. 


CH: There are, there are. There 
always were and there probably al- 
ways willbe. The weird thingis, again, 
is to keep in mind that, as popular 
music goes along, it becomes pro- 
gressively more self-conscious. 
When the Velvet Underground were 
‘being’ the Velvet Underground, no- 
body had ‘been’ the Velvet Under- 
ground before. What’s happening 
now is that we’re reaching the point 
where creative appropriation is seen 
as a tasteful art statement instead of 
invention. Where it’s like, ‘Oh, 
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One of the things that 
made the Rollins band 
so demanding and 
such a great band is 
the sheer force of 
Henrys personality, 





they're cool, they copy really great: 


sources,’ 
N-L: What bands do you like? 
CH: I hate everything. Oh, no, 
what do I like? Oh, I do like some 
bands, but they’re all from 1973, 


1973 was the year—Zigey Stardust, 
David Bowie. Miles Davis. Bible 
Black. That whole era; 1972, 1973— 
Aladdin Sane is going on then. 
People like David Bowie. 1973— 
Grateful Dead.... Oh, I like some 
bands... New bands... Where musi¢ 
is going? Realistically? I think gui- 
tar rock never goes away. 

IfI was 17 now, I’dbe into really, 
really heavy techno. I don’t like 
techno and I can’t stand acid jazz, 
and thankfully that went away. De- 
spite that fact that I find it 
unlistenable, [techno] really is this 
generation’s punk rock. I don’t get 
most of it, but it’s definitely differ- 
ent, a different branch growing © 
the tree. It’s not my cup of tea, butif 
I was 16 or 17 now, I’d probably 
listen to that. It’s hard to say. What 
do I like? I must like something. : 

N-L: Do you like any old-school 
punk stuff? 

CH: I love the Ramones. |. 
stopped listening to punk rock 
around 1981. To me, it was already 
over. It’s like Shaw said: ‘It’s not 
enough that a miracle has to hap- 
pen once, it has to happen for every 
generation.’ p 

N-L: Any closing remarks? _ 

CH: Wash behind your ears, brush 
your teeth. Get lots of sleep, study 
hard and one day you can be mayof 
of Washington, D.C. and take all the _ 
drugs you want. ' wn 
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’m going where there’s no de- 

pression to a better land that’s 

free from care; I’ll leave this 

world of toil and trouble, my 

home’s in heaven, I’m going 
there.” And thus starts the chorus of 
the titlesong on Uncle Tupelo’s third 
album, No Depression (Rockville). 
Emulating a folk ballad in sound and 
lyrics, “No Depression” espouses 
mid-western Protestantvalues. Writ- 
ten about the Great Depression, the 
song inspires man to suffer through 
hardship because soon all hardship 
will be consummated when he 
reaches heaven. 

' Hailing from St. Louis, Missouri, 
Uncle Tupelo soundslike Rock‘n’ Roll 
meeting Samuel Clemens. According 
to Jeff Tweedy and Jay Farrar, “Tu- 
pelo” is a reference to Tupelo, Missis- 





NO DEPRESSION 
Uncle Tupelo 
Rockville Records 


sippi, and “Uncle” isan arbitrary word 
that “sounded cool.” Jeffand Jay effec- 
tively are the band, writing all of the 
songs and doing both vocal and guitar 
work. Critics have raved for the past 
decade about this band that brought 
rock music back to its early folk-influ- 
enced days. Threads of the rural 
midwest run through this album, and 
undeniably these threads have been 
homespun fromlinsey-woolsey. From 
the weaving of these threads, a rough, 
strong fabric emerges dyed by alcohol, 
privateness, closeness to family and an 
undeniable opposition to change. 
Songs titled “Graveyard Shift” and 
“Factory Belt” lament the lifestyle of 
factory labor that was brought about 
in the south by the nineteenth cen- 
tury shift from agriculture to wage 
earning. “Life Worth Livin” isasong 


Music ‘R’ Us 

“for the broken spirited man” who 
has “a beer in each hand and a song 
on his teeth.” Jay laments that “we’re 
alllooking fora life worth living, that’s 
why we drink ourselves to sleep, we’re 
alllooking for alife worth living, that’s 
why we pray ourselves to keep.” And 
Jay has hit on two key elements of 
rural life: religion and alcohol. My 
favorite tune on the album, “Screen 
Door,” embodies rural America’s at- 
titude towards neighbors and out- 
siders. Tweedy croons, “Down here, 
where we're at, everybody is equally 
poor; down here, we don’t care, we 
don’t care what happens outside the 
screen door.” A harmonica, fiddle, 
and acoustic guitar add the right 
amount of country ambiance to make 
this song a favorite of mine. 

While Uncle Tupelo reaches to 
the past for inspiration, Big Rock’n 
Beats (Wax Trax!) presents a sam- 
pling of electronic music, the genre 
of the future. Having said this, I have 
to admit that I knew very little about 
electronica before reviewing this CD, 
having only heard the “electronica 
light” of Prodigy, the Smashing 
Pumpkins, and Republica. This genre 
of music took some getting used to 
for me, because at first I didn’t know 
what frame of mind I should be in to 
listen to the music. Traditional rock 
music has percussion, guitar, base 
guitar, and vocals. Electronic music, 
for the most part, consists merely of 
superimposed sounds, beats, and 
rhythms. “What should I make of 
this?” I asked a friend of mine from 
Britain who is well-versed in the 
music of Raves—a form of all-night 
electronic dance concert endemic to 
England. He said that I should break 
the music into its component parts, 
and listen to the way the parts are 
sonically mixed in the same way that 
I would read a poem. Make that a 
poem by Ezra Pound. But anyway, I 
listened, I liked and now I can’t get 
enough of electronica. 

The tracks on Big Rock’n Beats are 
each genuinely unique to the ears in 
the way the sounds are combined, 
but not necessarily in the actual indi- 
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vidual sounds that are combined. 
To me, though, this is the same as 
saying that the same three or four 
guitar chords will let you play most 
popular rocksongs today, taking into 
account that the rhythms and lyrics 
make each of the songs unique. My 
favorite song on the album is “Santa 
Cruz,” by Fatboy Slim. Its beginning 
sounds like the baseline to Lou 
Reed’s “Walk on the Wild Side.” The 
music quickly changes to a synco- 
pated buzzing noise backed up bya 
very low frequency bass line. Inter- 
mittent noises then start to fade in 
and out around this core beat, until 
after nearly eight minutes, the song 
comes to a close when each compo- 
nent of the music has faded away. 
If you have never experienced 
electronic music, I strongly urge you 





BIG ROCK’N BEATS 


Various Artists 
Wax Trax! 


to borrow a CD from a friend and 
lock yourself in your room ona Sat- 
urday with only the CD, your stereo, 
and your favorite alcoholic beverage 
to keep youcompany. The end result 
will truly be pleasurable to you. Ona 
final note, let’s say that you like mu- 
sic, and would like to become in- 
volved in the music scene here at 
Hopkins. I say, “What a coinci- 
dence,” because as a Station Man- 
ager at WHSR, our campus’s own 
radio station, I am constantly look- 
ing for interested individuals who 
would like to be DJs, help out in the 
station or learn more about the waya 
real radio station is run daily. For all 
interested parties, either come to our 
station in the basement of McCoy on 
Tuesdays at7 p.m., or call meat (410) 
516-3573. 


icture this: You’re a really 

famous person, recently 

out of open-heart surgery, 

and you're incapacitated 

enough that your wife is 
driving your car so that your son can 
get to school. Suddenly, two cars box 
your Mercedes in. One of them (a 
Jeep) actually hits it, and two men 
jump out and start taking pictures 
of you in your immobile position. 
Now picture bringing misdemeanor 
charges against these guys. Doesn’t 
that feel good? Arnold 
Schwarzenegger and wife Maria 
Shriver did that, and won, over an 
incident that occurred last May. 
Paparazzi Giles Harrison and An- 
drew O’Brien, photographers for 
Splash, a photo and video news 
agency, are slated to be sentenced 
for up to 2 years on February 23 
after being found guilty of false im- 
prisonment. Harrison, the driver of 
the Jeep, also faces an additional 90 
days for reckless driving. 

According to New York’s Daily 
News, Frank Sinatra, Jr. is trying to 
find a way to file a suit against Co- 
lumbia Pictures, which is planning 
on making a movie about the star 
son’s kidnapping in 1963. In other 
news, Daily Variety says that 
Frankie Sr. is suing 80 record stores 
for selling bootlegged Sinatra 
records. 

Natasha Henstridge, otherwise 
known as “The Naked Chick in Spe- 
cies,” is voicing the part of a substi- 
tute teacher that all the kids on 
South Park get the hots for in an 
episode that’s first airing on Febru- 
ary 11. Alyssa Milano, the child- 
star-cum-B-movie-porn-star-cum- 
Melrose-Place-resident, is leaving 
Melrose for a Columbia TriStar TV 
show she'll produce and star in, 
slated to start in the fall. Ted Danson 
has signed on to doa movie about a 
guy who comes to a town posing as 
a psychiatrist, and learns all of their 
little anecdotes and problems and 
such. All three stars will presum- 
ably be clothed. 

Ringling Bros. has announced 
the closing of their Clown College, 
and plans to open a new school for 
those who are already clowns (a sort 


LEEASHENDORE 
Bits e Pieces 


of Clown Grad School). I say, it’s 
just one less place for Hopkins stu- 
dents to transfer to (Source: E! 
Online). 

Disney is facing a problem. Its 
earliest cartoons, such as “Steam- 
boat Willie,” which introduced 
Mickey Mouse to the world, are 
approaching the big Seven Five in 
just a few years. And when a film 
reaches the ripe old age of 75, by 
U.S. law, it becomes public domain, 
meaning that anyone can distrib- 
ute it without the express permis- 
sion of the production company. 
The Hollywood Reporter says that 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America, along with a bunch of 
major Hollywood studios, is push- 
ing Congress to extend the copy- 
right term by an additional 20 years. 
As Daniel Frankel of E! Online 
points out, if the trademark for early 
Mickey films expires, any dumb- 
yutz-on-the-street can make mer- 
chandise depicting, for example, 
Mickey as Steamboat Willie, with- 
out any permission required. That 
could be disastrous for Disney mer- 
chandising; any watch company 
could make Mickey watches, any 
doll-maker could manufacture 
stuffed animals based on the early 
Disney characters. 

When Stephen King took his 
script for the X-Files to executive 
producer Chris Carter, the X-Files 
head guru told the million-times- 
over best-selling author that the 
script wasn’t exactly what they had 
in mind, according to TV Guide. 
Carter then rewrote King’s first 
draft, and the rewrite, titled 
“Chinga,” is set to air this Sunday. 
King isn’t too unhappy with the 
rewrite, though, and is planning to 
write another script for a later epi- 
sode, even though he’s getting the 
regular freelance salary for his 


scripts. 
CyberSleaze says that recent re- 
ports claim that Michael 


Hutchence, formerly of INXS, who 
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was found hanging by a belt in a 
hotelin Sydney, Australia, last year, 
may not have intentionally com- 
mitted suicide. Their new guess? 








Auto-erotic asphyxiation. Girl-" 


friend Paula Yates is supposedly 
relieved. Well, I guess it’s better 
than suicide, but if he needed sex 
that badly, I think she should ve 
gone to Australia with him. . 
GroovePlanet tells us that Sir 
Elton John’s a bit of an 
overspender, and thata letter from 
his accountants published in 
London’s The Guardian suggests 
that he’s headed toward bank- 
ruptcy. The letter recommends that 
Elton try to sell his autobiography 
to make some quick cash. Enter- 
tainment Weekly adds Toni 
Braxton to the list of poor famous 
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Ringling Bros. has 


announced the closing 
of their Clown 
College... I say, it's just 
one less place for 
Hopkins students to 


transfer to. 





musicians. She filed for bankruptcy 
on January 23. Her situation can 
allegedly be blamed on her contract 
with her label, LaFace Records, 
which is co-run by Babyface. Some- 
thing about a royalty-rate agree- 
ment, wherein she received just a 
fraction of what other stars made. I 
don’t understand it, but I believe it. 

New albums released this week 
included Pearl Jam’s highly-publi- 
cized Yieldand the soundtrack from 
Adam Sandler’s The Wedding 
Singer, which I’m getting just for 
The Presidents of the United States 
of America’s cover of “Video Killed 
the Radio Star.” 





Patty Loveless escapes 


EDWARDWIPPER 
Heartland 


atty Loveless’s welcome es- 
cape from MCA Records 
five years ago defied the pre- 
dictions of the industry’s 
pundits. I recall reading a 
review of her first album recorded un- 
der the Epic label, lamenting the mis- 
_erable failure befalling many artists 
shortly after making the fatal mistake 
oflabel-hopping. The review, however, 
pleasingly lauded Patty’s changeover 
asa glaring exception to this rule. Sim- 
ply, Patty’s transition has been one of 
maturity and development. For one, 
she patented a “Loveless style” that 
continuestoearn herawardsandnomi- 
nations, culminating in Female Vocal- 
ist of the Year at the 1996 Country 
Music Awards. However, a more im- 
portant change occurred concerning 
Patty Loveless that bears mentioning 
andis certainly reflected in Long Stretch 
of Lonesome, the new Patty Loveless 
release on Epic Records. 
Patty’sswitch to Epicmarkedacru- 
cial shiftin her music. She transformed 
a singing career that typified the ste- 
reotypical garden variety country port- 
folio into that of the quintessential fe- 
male traditionalist we know today. 
With earthy brilliance, she proved what 
Travis Tritt could not. She proved that 
passion and grit could compete suc- 
cessfully in country music, that the 
Shania Twains neither cornered the 
market on attitude, seductiveness or 
success. Moreover, her music does 
what Shania’s with all its fluff, wit and 
sex appeal could never hope to do— 
reach into the listener’s soul, and with 
the audience’s inevitable retort of 
“gosh, haven’t we all been there,” suc- 
ceeds in moving the listener in a way 
only good country music can. ’ 
Most of all, however, Patty’s music 
is enjoyable. That is the simple de- 
scription of her new release. A useful 
way to begin a detailed discussion of 
Long Stretch of Lonesomeisto note that 
Patty begins this release with the type 
of selection that begins concerts. In 
fact, its concert feel is a defining char- 
acteristic in this record. “The Party 
Aint Over Yet” is a mediocre song 
whichisneverthelessenjoyable. Patty’s 
vocal talents express one sentiment in 
breaking open thealbum, “Letthe walls 
come tumblin’ down/Bring on the last 
sunset... let the devil do his worst.” 
_ He may do his worst, but Patty 
moves into her best, providing a su- 
 perb vocal demonstration in “To have 
youbackagain.” Again, thesongselec- 
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tionleavesroom forimprovement, but 
Loveless makes garden-variety coun- 
try powerful traditional music. How- 
ever, Patty continues to dazzle adding 
a slightly new dimension to her music 
that works—well. She takes a song de- 
signed to convey the introspection ofa 
vulnerable woman determined to over- 
come heartache and end the Long 
Stretch of Lonesome (to keep on sub- 
ject). Pattyintroducesa softtouchstyle 
of singing adding a novel emotional 
touch to Patty Loveless, a positive trend 
saturating this release. 

Once the listener sifts through the 
filler that is “High on Love,” and up- 
beat, flighty irrelevance in a complex 
and powerful album, he arrives at the 
soft poetic ballad, “Like Water into 
Wine.” Though Patty does nothing 
vocally that raises eyebrows or makes 
the listener take note, she give the song 
a feel ofreality. Her brilliant manipula- 
tion of Gretchen Peters metaphors 
(whohas much history writing for Patty 
Loveless) and more oftheintimate tone 
of “I Don’t Want to Feel Like That” 
lends this song the simple status of 
worthy for a Patty Loveless record. 

Once again, “That’s Exactly What I 
Mean” is meant to pack some upbeat 
song on a record to placate those with 
the disease that produced a Shania 
Twain record with virtually no ballads. 
“You don’t seem to Miss Me,” the first 
release from this album is brilliant ina 
number of ways. Its sultry traditional 
tone serves as effective transition from 
“Trouble With the Truth.” In addi- 
tion, Patty remains perfectly in sync 
with the pace, beat and tine of the mu- 
sic. This ballad is proof that her cousin 
Loretta Lynn is alive and well in both 
the industry and in Patty’s music. . 

“Too Many Memories,” another 
trackon thealbum soundslike concert 
filler, a song meant to give the per- 
former abreak while keeping the audi- 
ence bouncing slowly in their seats af- 
ter just being mesmerized. The title 
cut, “Long Stretch of Lonesome,” is 
slightly more engaging and equally 
pleasant. It also provides an ample ex- 
hibition of Patty’s band that comple- 
ments her brilliantly as well as the best 
demonstration of Patty’s powerful 
voice of any song on the album. Fi- 
nally, Patty closes this collection witha 
piece of unadulterated traditional 
country. 

Patty’s traditional touch, her loy- 
alty to ballads and the tailoring of her 
song selection (though at times me- 
diocre) to her voice makes her an oasis 
in a desert of those who’ve forgotten 
that they claim to sing country, Billy 
Ray Cyrus found that out, Shania will, 
but neither one will ever be Patty. 
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Thursday, 
February 5 





ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins Business Soci- 
etyis meeting at7 p.m. inthe Wolman 
Meeting Room. Contact Nick Lewin 
via e-mail at lewin@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


The Buttered Niblets present a Per- 
forming Arts Council Fundraiser 
Concert featuring The Sirens, The 
Mental Notes, The Vocal Chords, 
Ladybirds Dance Squad, The 
Octopodes, and The Allnighters. The 
concert will take place at 8:00 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall. 


As part of Black History Awareness 
Month, Carol Gibbs will discuss so- 
cial movements of Black Hispanics 
in Mexico at 8 p.m. in MSE Library’s 
Garrett Room. Contact either the 
Office of Multicultural Student Af- 
fairs at 410-516-5435 or Kasandrah 
Baynes at 410-366-3012 or via e-mail 
at zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more 
information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Celebrate 1st Thursdays on Charles 
Street (300 to 1200 blocks) from 5 to 
8 p.m. Happenings include free ad- 
mission to the Washington Monu- 
ment, The Walters Art Gallery’s “Un- 
wind at the Walters: Dutch Treats,” 
and the Mt. Vernon Museum of In- 
candescent Lighting. Call 410-244- 
1030 for more information. 


The BMA presents Freestyle: First 
Thursdays at the BMA from 5 to 9 
p-m. Warm up with an evening of 
cool jazz, tours and talks, film screen- 
ings, a cash bar, and more. Call 410- 
396-6314 for more information. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts the 
original Chippendales. Tickets, 
which cost $20 each and include a 
buffet meal, are available at Bohagers 
and through Ticketmaster by calling 
410-481-SEAT. Call 410-563-7220 for 
more information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts Blue 
Miracle with Ominous Seapods. Call 
410-337-7178 for more information. 





Friday, 
February 6 


ON CAMPUS 


A Women’s Studies brown-bag dis- 
cussion titled “Feminist Discourse 
and the Academy,” will be held in 
300 Jenkins. All are welcome. Read- 
ings will be available in the Women’s 
Studies office in 300 Jenkins. Partici- 
pants should bring thoughts, ideas, 
comments and experiences. 


The Applied Physics Laboratory 
presents Arnold J. Mandell as he dis- 
cusses “Eigenfunction Styles: From 
Early Beethoven to late Monk” at 2 
p.m. via television. Watch the pre- 
sentation in Maryland Hall, Room 
218. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development presents “Negotiating 
Employment and Sign-On Issues” 
from 3 to5 p.m. in Levering’s Confer- 
ence Room A. What do you need to 
consider when receiving an employ- 
ment offer? How do you negotiate for 
a different salary? What is the proper 
business etiquette after the interview. 
What if you are not sure this is the 
company you want to work for but 
youare afraid this might be your best 
offer? Learn the negotiation process 
and how to make it work to your 
advantage. Call 410-516-8056 or e- 
mail career@jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


Auditions for As You Like It, a com- 
edy by William Shakespeare, will be 
held in the Arellano Theater from 6 
p.m. to 10 p.m. If you can’t make any 
of the audition days, or you just have 
a question, call Anna at 243-7583 or 
Emily at 243-6988. 


Agape Campus Ministry is holding 
its weekly large group meeting at 
7:30 p.m. in Shaffer 100. 


The Annual MSA Eid Banquet will 
be held at 6:30 p.m. in the Glass Pavil- 
ion. Speaker Abdullah Hakim 
Quick, Ph.D., will be giving a talk, 
which will be followed by a dinner, 
provided by Khan’s Food Factory. 
Tickets are $10 and will be on sale 
duringlunchand dinnerat the dining 


halls. 

Intervarsity Christian Fellowship is 
holding its weekly large group meet- 
ing at 7:30 p.m. in Shaffer 3. 


The Bloomberg Center Observatory 





presents an Astronomy Open House 
for public viewing. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-6525, 


OFF CAMPUS 


Peabody presents Chamber Music 
in the Arthur Friedham Music Li- 
brary at 6:30 p.m. Admission is free. 
Contact the Peabody Box Office at 
410-659-8124 for more information. 


NightMA X at the Maryland Science 
Center presents Cosmic Voyage and 
Super Speedway beginning at 7:30 
p-m. This double feature costs $7. Call 
410-685-5225 for more information. 


The Peabody Chamber Opera and 
the Baroque Chamber Ensemble 
present “The Surprises of Love,” 
operatic divertissements for the 
French Court, at 8 p.m. in the Renais- 
sance Court of The Walters Art Gal- 
lery. The triple-bill of short operas 
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edy by William Shakespeare, will be 
held in the Arellano Theater from 
noon to 5:00 p.m. If you can’t make 
any of the audition days, or if you just 
have a question, call Anna at 243- 
7583 or Emily at 243-6988. 


The First Asian Interests Sorority 
holds “First Impressions” from 10 
p.m. to2a.m. at the Baltimore Hilton 
and Towers, located on the corner of 
Baltimore Street and Charles Street. 
Dress to Impress. For more informa- 
tion, call Juliette at 410-516-3054. 


more information. You must be at 
least 21 years old to attend. 


The Peabody Chamber Opera and 
the Baroque Chamber Ensemble 
present “The Surprises of Love,” 
operatic divertissements for the 
French Court, at 8 p.m. in the Renais- 
sance Court of The Walters Art Gal- 
lery. The triple-bill of short operas 
includes Jean-Philippe Rameau’s 
Adonis and Anacreon and Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s “Intermede” 
from Le Marriage Force. Tickets, 
which cost $10 for members of The 
Walters Art Gallery and $15 for the 
general public, are available at the 


No. 82” by Bach. Randall Woodfield, 
baritone, will be performing. Tickets 
are $6 general admission, $4 for se- 
nior citizens and students. 


Auditions for As You Like It, a com- 
edy by William Shakespeare, will be 
held in Arellano Theater from 6:00 
p.m. to 10 p.m. If you can’t make it or 
just have a question, call Anna at 243- 
7583 or Emily at 243-6988. 


The News-Letter holds an All-Staff 
Meeting at 5 p.m. in Shaffer 303. At- 
tendance is mandatory as we will be 
discussing important issues, includ- 
ing procedural changes and amend- 
ments to the News-Letter Constitu- 
tion and Guide to Operations. 


The Shriver Hall Concert Series wel- 
comes cellist Anner Bylsma for the 
Piatigorsky Memorial Concert at 
7:30 p.m. A pre-concert lecture will 
be given by Professor Eileen Soskin 
from Peabody Conservatory’s De- 
partment of Music Theory from 6:30 








te ren’s | faktment 


A miniatures exhibit at the Homewood House Museum 


An exhibition of ratniatate furniture torn : 
private collectors has opened at the Homewood 
House Museum and will last through March 29, 
1998. Approximately 100 pieces of miniature furni- — 


ture will be displayed in the restored period rooms, Ds 
reception and back halls of thehistorichouse. = 
Theexhibit,curated bylewnies Gold barcak one 

will focus on miniature furniture categorized as small 
smaller — 
_ smallest(dollhouse-size) and features the 
se craftsman including Baltimo 


- (child-size), 





miniature furniture, 2 


strate his skill as a ‘qaltenale th hi 
woods and exquisitely executed details ads | 
tails in drawers the size of a pin, and string inlay 
barely thicker than a human hair. The exhibit will | a 
also look at the myths and poy a of miniatures and. as 













(doll-size) 
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Three intersession pier on the wine uc 
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includes Jean-Philippe Rameau’s 
Adonis and Anacreon and Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s “Intermede” 
from Le Marriage Force. Tickets, 
which cost $10 for members of The 
Walters Art Gallery and $15 for the 
general public, are available at the 
Peabody Box Office or by calling 410- 
659-8124. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts 
Nothingface with Kilgore Smudge 
and The City Bleeds. Doors open at 9 
p-m. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations or by calling 
410-481-SEAT. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts 
Non-Fiction at 9:30 p.m. Call 410- 
783-1332 or 410-347-0888 for more 
information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
The Skatalites. Tickets are available 
at Eight by Ten and through 
Ticketmaster by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts Jay 
Jay with Elephant Boy. Call 410-337- 
7178 for more information. 


The Brass Monkey in Fells Point 
hosts Zoothead. Admission costs $5. 
You must be at least 21 years old to 
attend. Call 410-522-0784 for more 
information. 





Saturday, 
February 7 


ON CAMPUS 


Auditions for As You Like It, acom- 


furniture cre 


OFF CAMPUS 


Checkout the Community Book Fair 
to benefit All Peoples Congress and 
BNN Books atthe APC Hall (426 East 
31st Street). Inexpensively priced new 
and used books, magazines, periodi- 
cals, records, tapes, and videotapes 
will be available for purchase. There 
is no charge to browse and refresh- 
ments will be available. Call 410-235- 
7040 to donate items for sale. Contact 
APC at 410-235-7040 or BNN Books 
at 410-235-8559 for more informa- 
tion. 


The All Peoples Congress has called 
fora demonstration atthe State Capi- 
tol, Lawyers Square, Annapolis at 
noon. Bus transportation will be pro- 
vided, to reserve a seat or for more 
information, call 410-235-7040. 


NightMAX at the Maryland Science 
Center presents Cosmic Voyage and 
Super Speedway beginning at 7:30 
p-m. This double feature costs $7. Call 
410-685-5225 for more information. 


Enjoy a night of dinner and dancing 
at the JHU Alumni Association’s 
Mid-Winter Ball from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night at the B&O Railroad Museum. 
There will be a raw bar, an open bar, 
and a cocktail buffet, and music will 
be provided by Yoom Voomand Her 
Paradise Gardens (a thirteen-piece 
orchestra) at this black-tie event. The 
cost of the ball is $60 per person for 
alumni and their guests and $50 per 
person for newer alumni (1988 
through 1997 graduates) and their 
guests. The Baltimore Alumni Chap- 
ter is offering four free tickets to un- 
dergraduates as part ofanewalumni- 
studentinteraction initiative. Contact 
Korkud Egrican at 410-516-0363 or 
via e-mail at korkud@jhu.edu or 
check out http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~alumni/baltimore/ball.html for 








were edule Pe aouecy Three Sunday Family 
_ Programs, Toys, Tea and Tools—at which children 
and adults can make a simple miniature piece of 
furniture; observe the use of traditional hand tools 
and have tea—will take place on Feb. 22 and March 
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Peabody Box Office or by calling 410- 
659-8124. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Tree 
with The Bakerton Group and Sixty 
Watt Shaman. Doors open at 9 p.m. 
Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations or by calling 
410-481-SEAT. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts 
Rumba Club at 9:30 p.m. Call 410- 
783-1332 or 410-347-0888 for more 
information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts the 
All Mighty Senators. Tickets are 
available at Eight by Ten and through 
Ticketmaster by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts The 
Smooths. Call 410-337-7178 for more 
information. 


The Brass Monkey in Fells Point 
hosts Vulgaria. Admission costs $5. 
You must be at least 21 years old to 
attend. Call 410-522-0784 for more 
information. 





Sunday, 
February 8 


ON CAMPUS 


Cheer on the Men’s Fencing Team 
under head coach Dick Oles as they 
compete against Hunter College, Vir- 
ginia Tech, William & Mary and VMI 
at 11:30 a.m. in the Athletic Center. 


The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
Chamber Music Series presents the 
“Concerto in C Major for Two 
Trumpets” by Vivaldiand “Cantata 


1. A symposium exploring the history and 
_ craftmanship of miniatures will take place Feb. 20, 
_ anda Miniatures Craft Fair will be held Saturday, 
March 7 with vendors displaying and selling their 
, miniatures, child-size and doll-size wares. 
ion to the exhibit is $6 for adults, $5 
id $3 for students. Tours and after- 
noon tea can be arranged for groups of 10 or more 
for $10 per person. Homewood House is open Tues- 
day through Saturday 11a.m.to4p.m.and Sundays 


__TheexhibitandprogramsforSmall, Smaller, 
; wed through the generosity of 
saat Foundations. For more 






to 7:15 p.m. in the Clipper Room. 


As part of Black History Month, 

movies will be shown every Sunday 
night at 8:30 p.m. in the AMR I TV 
room. Tonight’s movie will be Soul 
Food. Refreshments will be served. 
Contact either the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs at 410- 
516-5435 or Kasandrah Baynesat 410- 
366-3012 or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Classical guitarist Christopher 
Parkening performs in the 38th an- 
nual Henry and Ruth Blaustein 
Rosenberg Lecture-Performance at 
7:30 p.m. in Goucher College’s 
Kraushaar Auditorium. The event is 
free and open to the public, but tick- 
ets must be reserved in advance by 
calling the Goucher Box Office at 410- 
337-6333. 


Attend the annual Maryland Kennel 
Club All-Breed Dog Show and Obe- 
dience Trial at the Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory. There will be over 140 breeds 
of dogs in attendance. The lower level 
of armory will host food vendors and 
vendors selling dog-related items. 

Contact Barbara Fisher in Levering’s 
Office of Community Relations & 
Volunteer Services at 410-516-4777 
for more information. 


Attend a Party Music Feast with live 
band and Dj entertainment, a sea- 
food buffet, games and dancing as 
part of a tribute to Bob Marley and 
Aquarius birthdays, Call 410-484- 

5600 for more information. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point presents 
“The Damned,” featuring Dave 
Vanian, Captain Sensible, Patricia 
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Morrison, Monty Moron, and Gary 
Dreadful with Tura Satana and Man 
Will Surrender. Tickets are available 
at Bohagers and_ through 
Ticketmaster by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-563-7220 for more 


information. 
—— 


Monday, 
February 9 


ON CAMPUS 


Hopkins Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sents a Chamber Music concert, fea- 
turing works by Vivaldi and Bach, at 
3 p.m. Call 410-516-6542 for more 


information. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development presents “Howto Find 
a Summer Job or Internship” from 
4 to 5 p.m. in Levering’s Conference 
Room A. Employers in today’s job 
market seek candidates with experi- 
ence anda proven track record. Now 
is the time to get started seeking that 
meaningful summer experience. 
Many large employers have early 
deadline dates, so don’t delay search- 
ing for an internship or summer job. 
Call 410-516-8056 or e-mail 
career@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


Carol Armstrong presents “Photo- 
graphing Literature: Julia Marga- 
ret Cameron’s Excerpts oe 
Tennyson’ s Idylls of the King,” 
Women’s Studies/History of Vs 
seminar. The talk will take place at 
5:30 p.m. in Gilman 110. 


Attend a Dance Clinic at 6 p.m. in the 
Great Hall (Levering Student Union) 
as part of Black History Awareness 
Month. Learn and practice exciting, 
rhythmic moves from the Sankoffa 
Dance Company as they rehearse for 
their upcoming performance at 
Hopkins. Contact either the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affiars at 410- 
516-5435 or Kasandrah Baynes at 410- 
366-3012 or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


The MSE Symposium Committee 
Chair Applications are due today. 
Applications may be picked up in 
Merryman, Wolman, the AMR’s and 
the Homewood. There will be two 
information sessions at8:00 p.m. Both 
sessions will be held in Merryman. If 
you have any questions, call Robert 
Fisher at 410-516-2589 or Omar Khan 
at 516-2686. 


The Office of Academic Advising 
welcomes Jon Ackerman, D.D.S. 
from Columbia University’s School 
of Dentistry as he discusses “Ad- 
vances and Research in Dentistry” 
from 7 to 8:30 p.m. in the AMR I 
Multipurpose Room. 


The Third Annual Mary Elizabeth 
Garrett Lectureship, sponsored by 
the Women’s Leadership Council 
and the Office of the Dean, presents 
“Genetic Analysis of Breast and 
Ovarian Cancer,” with speaker 
Mary-Claire King, Ph.D. King, 
American Cancer Society Professor 
of the Departments of Medicine and 
Genetics at the University of Wash- 
ington, will speak at 4:00 p.m. in Hurd 
Hall of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Refreshments will followin the Houck 
Lobby. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Union Memorial Hospital welcomes 
psychiatrist Jeffrey Lating, Ph.D., as 
part ofa series of community lectures 
entitled “Speaking from the Heart.” 
Dr. Lang will discuss “Changes After 
a Life Event: Surviving the Emotional 
Roller Coaster,” how to understand 
and manage the emotional effects ofa 
life- -changing event, from 5:30 to 6:30 
p-m. in Union Memorial Hospital’s 
Johnston Professional Building meet- 
ing room. The informational discus- 
sion will be of particular interest to 
those who have lived through a car- 
diac event or who have lost a loved 
one. Admission is free and open to 
the public, although preregistration 
is required because seating is limited. 
Call 410-554-2266 to register or for 
more information. 


The Peabody Percussion Ensemble 
presents a retrospective of Harold 
Farberman’s music at 8 p-m. in 
Peabody’s Friedberg Concert Hall as 
part of the Peabody “Here and Now” 
Series. Admission is free, Contact the 
Peabody Box Office at 410-659- 8124 
for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill presents 
an open stage at 8 p.m. All musicians 
are invited to attend. Call 410-625- 
2000 for more information. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Little 
Feat with Royal Fingerbowl. 


ON CAMPUS 
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563-7220 for more information. 





Tuesday, 
February 10 





ON CAMPUS 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development presents “Connec- 
tions to Employers” from noon to 1 

.m. in Levering’s Conference Room 
A. Call 410-516-8056 or e-mail 
career@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


As part of Black History Awareness 
Month, there will be a luncheon dis- 
cussion on African American 
Strengths with Dr. Robert Hill from 
Morgan State University’s Institute 
of Urban Research at noon in the 
MSE Library’s Garrett Room. Free 
lunch will be given to the first 20 
people to RSVP in the OMSA office 
(located in Merryman Hall). Contact 
either the Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affiars at 410-516-5435 or 
Kasandrah Baynes at 410-366-3012 
or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


The Second Decade Society contin- 
ues its Career Symposium at 5 p.m. 
in the MSE’s Garrett Room. This 
week’s theme is business, and 
Hopkins alumni in the fields of fi- 
nance and banking have been invited 
to speak as part of a 45 minute panel 
discussion and formal question and 
answer session with networking af- 
terwards. Call 410-243-6988 for more 
information. 


Cheer on the Women’s Basketball 
Team under head coach Nancy Blank 
as they play Gettysburg at 7 p.m. in 
the Athletic Center. 


Attend a Hair and Beauty Show at 7 
p.m. in the Glass Pavilion as part of 
Black History Awareness Month. 
Barry Fletcher, a nationally ac- 
claimed Washington-based styist 
who was recently featured Essence 
Magazine, will select members of the 
audience for free styling sessions. Hair 
and beauty products will be available 
for purchase. Admission costs $3. 
Contact either the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affiars at 410- 
516-5435 or Kasandrah Baynes at 410- 
366-3012 or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Concert Orchestra, 
featuring violist Victoria Chiang in 
Bartok’s Viola Concerto and Berlioz’ 
Harold in Italy, Op. 16, will perform 
at8 p.m. in Peabody’s Friedberg Con- 
cert Hall. Tickets, which cost $5 for 
students, $8 for senior citizens, and 
$16 for the general public, are avail- 
able at the Peabody Box Office or by 
calling 410-659-8124. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Honor 
Among Thieves with Baltic Avenue. 
Doorsopenat9 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at all Ticketmaster locations or 
by calling 410-481-SEAT. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Little 
Feat with Royal Fingerbowl. Tickets 
areavailable at Bohagers and through 
Ticketmaster by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-563-7220 for more 
information. 





Wednesday, 
February 11 





e ON CAMPUS 

Professor Frances Alderson from the 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 
County, gives an illustrated lecture 
entitled “Languedoc-Roussillon: 
French Themes and Local Varia- 
tions,” at noon in Shriver Hall’s Clip- 
per Room as part of the Wednesday 
Noon Series. Experience the excite- 
ment of its architecture, art, geogra- 
phy, history, and music. Contact the 
Office of Special Events at 410-516- 
7157 for more information. 


Thenewly formed JHSymposium on 

’ Foreign Affairs has decided on the 
topic: “Superpower to Supercop? 
America’s response to the New 
World Order.” The newsymposium, 
4 combination of Woodrow Wilson 
and the International Studies Forum, 
Presents Maryland Congressman 
Benjamin Cardin from 8:00 p.m. - 
9:00 p.m. in Mudd 26. Admission is 
free, for more information, call 410- 
903-3987, 





ay, 
uary 12 


As part of Black History Awareness 
Month, there will be a luncheon dis- 
cussion entitled “Witness to Slavery” 
with Baltimore Sun columnist Gre- 
gory Kane at noon in the MSE 
Library’s Garrett Room. Free lunch 
will be given to the first 20 people to 
RSVP in the OMSA office (located in 
Merryman Hall). Contact either the 
Office of Multicultural Student A ffiars 
at 410-516-5435 or Kasandrah Baynes 
at 410-366-3012 or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development presents “Winning 
Cover Letters” from 1 to 2 p.m. in 
Levering’s Conference Room A. 
You've learned how to write a great 
resume, now what do you say in a 
cover letter? Writing an effective cover 
letter can be the clincher that gets you 
the interview. Find out what makes a 
good cover letter, howto convey your 
strengths without repeating informa- 
tion in your resume, and how to ex- 
press your interests to the employer. 
Call 410-516-8056 or e-mail 
career@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


Jean Comaroff, from the Department 
of Anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, will be speaking about “Oc- 
cult Economies and the Violence of 
Abstraction: Notes from the South 
African Postcolony.” Lecture will 
take place at 4 p.m. in 404 Macaulay 
Hall Department of Anthropology. 


The JHU Symposium on Foreign Af- 
fairs presents Taiwanese Ambassa- 
dor Stephen Chen from 7:00 p.m.- 
8:00 p.m. and Russian Ambassador 
Yuli Vorontso from 8:00 p.m.-9:00 
p-m., both in Mudd 26. 


Attendan art show featuring art work 
and sculptures by both Baltimore- 
based and world-renowned artists at 
7:30 p.m. inthe MSE Library’s Garrett 
Room as part of Black History 
Awareness Month. Refreshments 
will be served. Some artwork will be 
available for purchase. Contact ei- 
ther the Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affiars at 410-516-5435 or 
Kasandrah Baynes at 410-366-3012 
or via e-mail at 
zak@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


The Class of ‘99 is hosting an E-Level 
Night. Highlights include a Kaplan 
Prep Course Raffle. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Chapter of NOW pre- 
sents a Diversity Issues Workshop. 
Express your views, listen to local 
experts, and learn what you can do to 
advance diversity in Baltimore. Call 
410-668-4399 for more information. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Agents 
of Good Roots with Colouring Les- 


sons. Doors open at 9 p.m. Tickets: 


are available at all Ticketmaster loca- 
tions or by calling 410-481-SEAT. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Paula 
Cole with The Devlins. Tickets are 
available at Bohagers and through 
Ticketmaster by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-563-7220 for more 
information. 





Ongoing 
Events 


The Homewood/Peabody Women’s 
Forum is holding a Book Drive 
through February 6 to benefit the 
Family and Children’s Center, 
which provides services for needy 
people through community out- 
reach. The Hopkins community is 
asked to donate books, gently used 
magazines, children’s books, col- 
oring books and any picture books. 
Book bins will be located in the Le- 
vering Union lobby by the Union 
Desk and on the sixth floor lobby of 
the Wyman Park Building. Contact 
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Barb at 410-516-4777 or Helen at 
410-516-8459 for more information. 


Performance artist David Millsis per- 
forming his comic take on the gay 
marriage debate, “The Wedding 
Banned,” through Sunday, February 
8 at the Theater Project. Write to the 
theater at 45 West Preston Street, Bal- 
timore, MD 21212 for ticket infor- 
mation and times. 


You can help to make someone feel 
just a bit loved by participating in a 
Special Valentines Day event. The 
Office of Volunteer Services will be 
making Valentines Day cards for the 
elderly patients in a neighboring, 
community nursing home. These 
patients are medically impaired and 
have no family in their lives, soa kind 
word, even if it is coming from a 
stranger, will mean a great deal. You 
may make as many cards as you wish, 
or you may also purchase a card if 
you do not want to spend the time 
creating one. All donations are wel- 
come—it is the thought that counts. 
Come to the Office and pick up a few 
handouts ifyou need ideas for ahand- 
made card. The handouts include 
small quotes, tips for card construc- 
tion, and patterns for paper cutouts. 
Cards may be made from construc- 
tion paper, paper doilies, or Xeroxed 
drawings and they may be decorated 
with ribbons, glitter, crayons, mark- 
ers, pictures from magazines, etc. You 
may sign your first name to the card 
orjustsignitasan anonymous sender. 
You can write or type a small note 
and enclose it or just make the card 
with no note. All cards must be in an 
envelope (a handmade on is accept- 
able). The cards will be delivered to 
the nursing home several days before 
Valentine’s Day, so the cards must be 
in the decorated “Valentine’s” boxin 
the Office of Community Relations 
and Volunteer Services (Levering 
Hall, Second Floor) on or before Feb- 
ruary 10, 1998. Contact Barbara 
Fisher at 410-516-4777 for more in- 
formation. 





Campus 
Notes 


For Homewood residents concerned 
about security, ask for Regine in 
Housing at 410-516-2961. Remem- 
ber, meetings with Carol Mohrare on 
Mondays at 4 p.m. and Tuesday at 7 
p.m. in the Homewood Conference 
Room. 


_The JHU ROTC Department is ac- 


cepting applications for 2 and 3 year 
merit scholarships worth up to 
$16,000 a year. Scholarships also pay 
$450 a year for books and $150 a 
monthas stipend. Call Captain Shear 
at 410-516-4653 for more informa- 
tion. Deadline is the first week of 
March, so apply now. 


Anewhealth-conscious menuis be- 
ing introduced at the Wolfe Street 
and Hampton House cafes at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. 


Gotan hour to spare? Movable Feast 
needs you. We have volunteer op- 
portunities available Monday 
through Friday, helping to prepare or 
deliver meals for homebound People 
with AIDS in Baltimore City/County 
and surrounding areas. Weneed you. 
They need you. Call 410-243-4604 to 
find out how valuable an hour of your 
time can be. 


The Baltimore Alumni Chapter is 
offering free tickets to some of its 
alumnieventsas part ofanewalumni- 
studentinteraction initiative. Among 
other upcoming events, there are four 
free tickets to the Mid- Winter Ball on 
February 7. Tickets will be distrib- 
uted on a first-come, first-served ba- 
sis. Contact Korkud Egrican at 410- 
516-0363 or via e-mail at 
korkud@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


Submit your events and 
campus notes for publication 
in the News-Letter 


Campus notes are provided free of charge as a 
service to JHU-affiliated campus groups. 
Please submit a brief paragraph tousby 

Tuesday night at 6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 

(News-Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping off a . 
copy at our offices at the corner of Art 
Museum Drive and Charles Street. 
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by Lee Heritage & Lynn Temple 


Note: We would like to apologize on behalf of 
our editors for last week’s extremely inaccurate 
(okay, just outdated) movie box. We'd say that 
they are the glue that holds this publication 
together, but libel is illegal in this country. Not 
to fear, they have been appropriately punished. 


Since we weren’t given the opportunity to | 
say so last week, welcome back! Now that 
you've escaped the mile-long lines at the 
Registrar’s Office and begun skipping your 
classes again, go check out a few of these flicks 


at Baltimore’s finest: 


The Charles Theatre (1711 North Charles 
Street, 410-727-FILM) — Ending today is the 
indi-flick Il/town (7:30 p.m. & 9:30 p.m.), about 
one town’s wacky exploits at the wonderful 
Health & Wellness Center. “Okay, so you say 
your foot hurts. Do you think you’re pregnant?” 

.. Since Punxsutawney Phil saw his shadow, you'll 
have six more weeks to enjoy The Winter Guest 
(7:30 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. with weekend early shows 
at 3:30 p.m, & 5:30 p.m. as well) starring Emma 

© Thompson and her real-life mum. On Monday 

~ only, see A Better Tomorrow (7:15 p.m. followed 
by a regular 9:30 p.m. showing of The Winter 
Guest), the 1986 film about a cop who battles Hong 
Kong’s underworld. For those who haven’t seen it, 
how much you wanna bet the good guys win? 


- . 'TheSenator (5904 York Road, 410-435-8338) 
— You want icebergs? You want romance? You 
want lots and lots of water? You got it! The 
_ Senator’s still showing James Cameron’s 
- megamovie Titanic (noon, 4 p.m. &8 p.m.). Just 
» think what could have happened if the Titanic 
had been a Carnival Cruise Ship with Kathie Lee 
Gifford on board. Women and children first! 
Sweatshop-owning, whiny, overemotional talk 


show hostesses last! 


Sony Theatre Rotunda (711 West 40th 
Street, 410-235-1800) — This week, go see The 
Wings of the Dove (2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 
&10 p.m.) based on the Henry James novel. Why 
read the book for your American Lit. class when 
you can see this exquisitely done adaption? Plus, 
it’salittle known fact that Helena Bonham Carter 
was one of the original Spice Girls. She was Cos- 
tume Drama Spice. And from Canada, our be- 
loved neighbor to the north, comes The Sweet 
Hereafter (2 p.m., 4:30 p.m.,7p 


Maple Spice, anyone? 


Towson Commons (York Road & Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, 410-825-5233) — Ending to- 
day is The Boxer starring Daniel Day-Lewis in 


Tickets are on sale for the KanKouran 
West African Dance Company’s 
performance as part of the BMA’s 
“Celebration of the African Spirit.” 
The performancewill be held on Sun- 
day, February 8 at 4 p.m. at the BMA. 
Tickets, which are available in JHMI’s 
Office of Student Activities (Reed 
Hall, First Floor), cost $5 for students 
and $9 for the general public. Contact 
Barbara “Nellie” Swift via phone at 
410-955-6378 or via e-mail at 
bswift@welchllink.welch.jhu.edu for 
more information. 


The 2nd Decade Society is looking 
for an exceptional Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences graduating senior, 
and would like your help. “To help 
further our missions to develop lead- 


- ership for the School and to bridge 


the gap between life on campus and 
life after graduation, we ve established 
the Second Decade Society Leader- 
ship Award. This award is to honor a 
graduating senior from the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences who has 
shown leadership qualities either at 
Hopkins or in the community, and 
has raised the public profile of the 
University. The recipient of the award 
will receive $500 and will be honored 
at the University’s Award Ceremony 
in April. 


Got plans for Spring Break? Want to 
spend time having fun without spend- 
ing a lot of money? Join JHU’s Habi- 
tat for Humanity for a rewarding 
week helping in the effort to elimi- 
nate poverty housing. Applications 
are available until February 16 at the 
Levering Union Desk or one of the 
Residential Life Offices. Contact ei- 
ther Antoinette at 410-516-2609 or 
Jodie at 410-516-3130 for more in- 
formation. he 


Chair applications for Culture Fest 
‘98 are available in Merriman Hall, 
the AMR and Wolman mailrooms 
and in the Bradford. Completed ap- 
plications must be submitted to the 
Student Council Office in Merriman 
Hall by 5 p.m. on February 17. Con- 
tactat Parag at 410-662-0875 for more 
information. 


The Howard Hughes Undergradu- 


ate Summer Research Fellowship 
will be awarding a stipend of $3,000 
to 25 undergraduates from either the 
School of Arts and Sciences or the 
School of Engineering, Students who 
qualify will conduct laboratory re- 
search with a faculty sponsor. Each 


.m., & 9:30 p.m.). 


a flick about those damned Irish Troubles. Also, 
Tomorrow Never Dies (featuring Bond, James 
Bond) dies when it leaves this theater tonight. 
New to Towson on Friday: The Apostle (which 
was written and directed by and stars Robert _ 
Duvall—talk about selfish!), the much antici- 
pated Blues Brothers 2000, and Desperate Mea- 
sures (yet another one of those psycho-has- 
the-correct-DNA-type-to-be- 
donated-to-a-cop’s-dying-child-but-psycho- 
escapes-from-jail-and-wreaks-havoc-so- 
there’s-a-shoot-to-kill-order-against-him 
movie). Taking English Lit, too? No problemo! 


See Gwyneth Paltrow and Ethan Hawke catch 


the Dickens in this pathetic adaption of Great 
Expectations. Still, homework never looked so 
good. Nelson Mandela called meeting the Spice 
Girls one of “the greatest moments of my life.” P- 
lease! We call Spice World one of “the greatest 
wastes of time and money ever.” Speaking of 
funny accents, see Bah-stuhn’s own Matt Damon 
and Ben Affleck strut their stuff around Hah- 
vahd in Good Will Hunting. It’s alittle known fact 
that, in the film, Mr. Affleck (who got his start on 
The Voyage of the Mimi!!!) is wearing the same 
outfits that Sporty Spice wears in Spice World. 
“Whatcha think about that?” Looking fora wacky 
movie about a bunch of stoned doofuses? No? 
Well, somebody thought you might; hence, Half- 
Baked. Don’t forget to stock up on munchies at 
the concession stand. Hello, Dalai! Kundun, a _ 
documentary chronicling the life ofthe 14th Lama, 
was directed by some guy named Scorsese. He’s 
supposed to be good. Call for show times. 


United Artists at Harbor Park (55 Market 
Street, 410-837-3500) — After you’ve gorged 
at the Cheesecake Factory, sit and digest while 
you watch any of these fine selections. “So tell me 
what you want, what you really, really want!” _ 


Well what we really, really DON’T want is Spice 
World. But we all can’t have everything. Andy 


interested student should submit a 
completed application, letter of sup- 
port from a lab sponsor, letter of rec- 
ommendation from a faculty mem- 
ber, college transcript and a 
three-page proposal outlining the re- 
search project the student will be 
working on during the summer. Con- 
tact Gary K. Ostrander, Associate 
Dean for Research, or Jenny Elliott, 
Administrative Assistant, in 
Mergenthaler Hall Room 224, at 410- 
516-8215, or via e-mail at 
jelliott@jhu.edu. Applications are 
also available on the web at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~as1/appl.htm. The 
deadline for submitting applications 
is Friday, February 27. 


The German Society of Maryland is. 
offering scholarships to undergradu- 
ate and graduate students of German 
ancestry residing in Maryland. Quali- 
fications include a minimum GPA of 
3.0 and atleast two completed semes- 
ters of study. Special consideration 
will be given to students who are 
studying the German language or 
the culture of German speaking 
countries. Students must file the 
Princeton Financial Aid Form in or- 
der to qualify. Write to the German 
Society of Maryland at P.O. Box 
22585, Baltimore, Maryland 21203- 
4585 or call the Society at 410-865- 
0450 for an application. The appli- 
cation deadline is April 15. 


Anew comprehensive overview of 
Johns Hopkins is now available in 
a single booklet. It’s perfect for use 
in recruiting faculty, staff and stu- 
dents, orienting visitors, and pro- 
viding background about the uni- 
versity to anyone who might need 
it. The 28-page, four-color booklet, 
called simply The Johns Hopkins 
University, includes historical in- 
formation, a brief look at the entire 
institution, and details about the 
nine principal divisions. There are 
interesting “factoids” and statisti- 
cal “fast facts,” and coverage of the 
university’s libraries, international 
campuses and academic centers and 
institutes. There is also a section on 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
Health System. Copies are available 
for $2.50 each, and the minimum 
order is 10 copies. For orders of 50- 
99 copies, the price is $2.25 per copy; 
for orders of 100 or more, $2 per 
copy. Contact Alicia Campbell or 
Gayle Hunter at 410-516-7109 fora 
sample copy. To placean order, com- 
plete an M&S form and either send it 


Garcia and Michael “I was Batman once” Keaton 
star in Desperate Measures. If youhaven’t heard 
about Titanic, perhaps you’ve been spending 
too much time hanging out with the guys from 
Half-Baked. “Dude! The ship sinks?!?” Speak- — 
ing of illegal drugs, Christian “I just want to 
sound like Jaaa-ck” Slater is doing some hard 
time while his movie Hard Rain is in theaters. — 
Another ship is in trouble in Deep Rising, star- 
ring Tate Donovan, Famke Janssen and some ~ 
really hungry tentacle sea creature. Skip your _ 
Friday classes for the opening of The Replace- _ 
ment Killers and Blues Brothers 2000. Or see 
Fallen, the psycho-drama with the surprise _ 
ending (which you can read in this week’s City _ 
Paper). Call for show times. ae 


to Overview Booklet, Communica- 
tions and Public Affairs, 
Homewood campus or fax it to 
(410) 516-5251. Your order will be 
sent through campus mail, unless 
you request otherwise. 


HERO is in need of caring volun- 
teers to become “buddies” to people 
living with HIV in the Baltimore 
Area. Contact Tracey Seabolt at 410- 
685-1180 for more information. 


The Office of Community Rela- 
tions & Volunteer Services is will- 
ing to offer a class in American Sign 
Language again this semester if 
there are at least twelve people will- 
ing to take it. To date, there are six 
interested people. Call 410-516- 
4777 for more information or if you 


tes like to put your name on the 
ist. 


Thinking about going for a Ph.D.? 
Undergraduates considering aca- 
demic careers in higher education 
may be eligible for the Leadership 
Alliance Summer Research Early 
Identification Program. In the nine- 
week program, students pursue re- 
search under the guidance of a fac- 
ulty member at an alliance 
institution and receive a stipend, 
room, board, and reimbursement 
for travel expenses. Applicants must 
be under-represented minority stu- 
dents who have completed at least 
two semesters at Hopkins in good 
academic standing. Research op- 
portunities available at various 
schools, including Brown, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Howard, 
NYU, Princeton, Dartmouth, and 
Yale. Contact Patricia Palmer, 230 


Mergenthaler Hall, at 516-4548 by 
February 6. 


Backpacker Magazine is offering 
$1000 scholarships to full-time 
juniors and seniors. Applicants 
must maintain at least a 3.0 GPA in 
any major field of study. The schol- 
arship program is designed tohonor 
students who have displayed initia- 
tive in improving or protecting the 
outdoorsand the environmentby tak- 
ing a leadership role in outdoor ac- 
tivities and encouraging the others to 
do the same. Applications are avail- 
able in the Office of Student Financial 
Services (Garland Hall). Additional 
information and an application may 
also be obtained on the web at http://_ 
www. bpbasecamp.com. The applita- 
tion deadline is February. Gara e a 
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yor Flerescope 


Artgs: (MARCH 21-ApRiL 19) 
Sometimes, you don’t feel like get- 
ting out of bed. I know how you 
feel, but you really should at least 
get up and wash your sheets. 
Taurus: (ApRIL 20-May 20) 

Life moves pretty fast this week, as your 
moon moves into Constellation Ferris. 
Ifyou don’t slow down and take a look 
around, you might miss something. 
GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Can you believe the gall ofsomeone 
who breaks in and steals your com- 
puter and your stereo and doesn’t 
even leave a thank-you note? 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

Getthis: this weekis going to be different 
from anything you might expect. Good 
or bad, you ask? Hey, a free newspaper 
can’t tell you everything. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 

Pretty little squirrel, munching on an 
acorn. So cuuute! Look, he’s coming 
this way! Hello Mr. Squirrel! Hey, he’s 
biting me! OWW! *&@#$!! Be warned. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
“Difficult to say,” reads the Magic 
Eight Ball of your life. Time to give 
yourself some direction. Hey, it’s 
still not too late to rush. 








LrBrRa: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
But for the Grace of God or whoever, 
there go you. Of course, there is starting 
tolook pretty good, now that your room- 
mate has decided to buy a gerbil. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Would life be better at a party school in 
Florida or Southern California? It may 
sound pretty tempting, but you are over- 
looking the many benefits of snow. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
You are the best person ever. Oh, no 
wait, that person’s a Gemini. No of- 
fense—you still have your good qualities. 
Really. You've got potential! 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANuARy 19) 
Ratherthanopenlybeggingcompletestrang- 
ers for a date just so you won't be alone on 
Valentine’sday, maybeyoushouldjustplace 
a free News-Letter personal ad. 

Aquarius: (JANuaARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Youare the funniest person in the world. 
Oh, no wait, that person’s a Gemini 
too. Not the same as the best person 
ever. But they know each other. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Dead weightin your personallifeneedstobe 
castawayintotheocean ofoblivion to maxi- 
mize the speed of your dinghy to suc- 
cess. Have a happy rush! 





THE WINNER oF 
LAST WEEK's 
JoKE COnTesT 





THREE- one re 
De IT AND Two 
To HooT ‘yn! 
HOLLER AT 
HoT wimmens! 





MY Fi 


E-MAIL: KEVINFAOANG@ AA com, 





by Cody Wilmer 
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A L A C K E 
Al Ackermann 


ALL 

Boris (the Sprinkler) 
Born Against 

(the) Clash 

Colored Vinyl 
Daybreak 

Green Day 


Y | V D E 
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0 H 0 Y A D 
E R R S D L 
E N E R E A 
0 U T B E P 
C L E 0 S I 
R M A N N F 
WORDS TO FIND: 

Jesus Lizard 

Less (Than Jake) 

Lookout (records) 

Offspring 

Maximum 

(Rock'n'Roll) 
Perestroika 


Reptilian 


Punk words 


As punk as Keve Nachman’ 


R 0 L 0 C 
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Slap A Ham (records) 
$pazz 

Straight Edge 
Unsane 

WHSR 


Bonus word: 
Yuck 





THE BASKETBALL TRIVIAQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and, 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





ell folks, it’s that 
time of year again. 
That’s right, bas 
ketball All-Star 
weekend. The 
weekend where the biggest prima 
donnas in all of professional sports 
get together to hang out and earn 
bragging rights. While they attempt 
to determine their own skills, why 
not test your basketball knowledge 
with this Basketball Trivia Quiz. 


1) Since it is always best to begin at 
the beginning, who invented basket- 
ball and in what state? 


2) Obviously, it took a while for 
the sport to grow to what it is today. 
There have been many teams which 
have just disappeared, and there have 
been expansion teams. But let us not 
forget about the teams that have 
moved cities in order to obtain better 
profits. The Washington Wizards, 
formerly the Washington Bullets, is 
one such team. What city did they 
move from originally, and what was 
their original team’s name? 


3) Not only have teams changed 
their names for whatever reason, but 
some of the players have also seen fit 
to change their names. It may come 
as no surprise to you that Spud 
Webb’s first name is not really Spud. 
What is it? — é 


4) While some basketball players 





change their names, others decide to 
quitand change sports. Ofcourse they 
frequently come back, too. Name 
two professional basketball players 
who quit the NBA for professional 
baseball only to return either as a 
player or coach within a few years. 


5) Expansionsto the NBA are run- 
ning rampantas the popularity of the 
sport sweeps the country. The most 
recent expansion to the league is the 
WNBA. This new women’s league has 
completed one season. What team 
won this first championship, and who 
was the coach? 


6) The high degree of interest in 
basketball combined with its ability 
to produce dramatic, tension-filled 
stories has given rise to a number of 
basketball movies, some good and 
some bad. Hoosiers is one of the good 
movies. Setinrural Indiana, itisabout 
ahighschool basketball team. There’s 
anew coach in town and he sure has a 
hot head anda lot to deal with; he gets 
thrown out of games, his assistant 
coach has a drinking problem, etc. 
But really, he’s a great coach. Who 
played the coach, and who played the 
alcoholic assistant? 


7) Another movie about basket- 


ball is White Men Can’t Jump. It is a 
completely different type of movie 
about a completely different type of 
basketball—two-on-two street bas- 
ketball—and the money that can be 
made by hustling in sucha sport. Any- 





way, a professional basketball player 
made a cameo appearance in this 
movie. Who was it? 


8) Perhaps one of the best movies 
made about the NCAA basketball sys- 
tem bitterly criticizes it, The movie, 
Blue Chips, starring Nick Nolte, has 
more than its fair share of cameos by 
professional basketball players, ex- 
players and college coaches. If these 


two people were not two of the best 
basketball players ofall time, I would 
complain the Celtics got unfair over- 
representation. Name two ex-Celtics 
who appear in the movie Blue Chips, 
Also name two college coaches, and 
the two current NBA players who 
appear in the movie. 


9) Some evidence that the Celtics 
had an amazing, dynastic rule over 


basketball is their record of 11 cham- 
pionships in 13 years. This figure in- 
cludes eight consecutive titles. The 
coach responsible for the eight con- 
secutive titles has the second highest 
wining percentage of all time and has 
won the second highest number o 

games. Who is it? 


10) While on the subject of great 
coaches, what college basketball 
coach has the highest number of vic- 
tories, and what professional coach 
has the same honor? Also name the 
teams they coached. 


11) The success of a basketball 
team can be due either toa great coach 
or great players. Of course, a player’s 
greatness may simply be a result of 
him being that much larger than the 
rest of the league. (Certainly, this is 
true for Shaq.) One player to be both 
gifted and much larger than the rest 
of the league is the owner of the three 
highest single season scoring aver- 
ages as well as the fifth highest. The 
highest of these is an amazing 50.- 
something average. Who is it? 


12) Shaq, a.k.a. Man of Steel, a.k.a. 
superman, a.k.a, over-rated—believe 
it or not, he did go to college. And it 
may come as no surprise, but he 
played basketball while he was there. 
However, what is truly shocking 
about his college career is that while 
he was in college, he was no where 
near the big baby that he is now as a 
pro. He was quite down to earth, ac- 
tually, and seemed to be playing be- 


cause he enjoyed it. Where did shaq 
play his college basketball? i 


13) Name the last two people to 
win rebounding titles in the NBA. 
Name all the teams with which either 
of these players has won a champion- 
ship. 


14) Every player would like to be 
remembered after they leave the 
league. Who will ever forget Dr. J’s 
afro, or Michael Jordan andhis shoes. 
One player has left a legacy that will 
outlast any other. What player’s sil- 
houette is featured on the official logo 
for the NBA? 


15) Well, we began at the begin- 
ning, so why not end at the end. Re- 
tirement. Some people retire when 
they are in their thirties; some play up 
until they are in their forties, Others 
simply can’thackit and “retire” when 
they are still in their twenties. Well, 
that may often be the case in the very 
physically demanding NBA. How- 
ever, people who play for the Harlem 
Globetrotters may have much longer 
careers, as the instances of injury are 
much less, Who is oldest person to 


ever play for the Globetrotters? 


it 
That’s all, folks. Fifteen questions | 
between you and cool, refreshing beer _ 
heaven. Drop your answers off at the 
Gatehouse (the cute stone building at 


CharlesStreetand Art MuseumDrive), 
+tter@jhu.edu, or — 
call 410-516-6000 and leave a ni 


email ‘em to News. 





looooong voice mail message. 


~ 





: 
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Classified advertising is offered free 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkin 
tions. All free classifieds must include name, ph i 

affiliation. oe oe will continue to Tue a ane 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 word 
; edited to 50 words at our discretion. hits cts riraer Ais 


of charge to students, faculty, staff 
s University and Medical Institu- 


" Forlocal advertisers, classifieds are charged at 2 i 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 suis Pes nee TEeNee 
| Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising Displa 
F Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
" consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad or any classified 
| requiring additional typesetting. 
F All classified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


y 5 p-m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


3 

Ee in the following ways: 
E The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
~ Shriver Hall #6 


~ 3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


= 





Help Wanted. 


HELP WANTED. ..Men/Women 
earn $375 weekly processing/as- 
sembling Medical I.D. Cards at 
home. Immediate openings, your 
local area. Experience unneces- 
sary, will train. Call Medicard 1- 
541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 





Hopkins student looking for 
cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 
sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum 
Erikson hand set leather case, 
cigarette lighter adapter, new in 
box. Cost $200, sell $120. 410- 
592-8608. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. To- 
tally bedridden young man in 
downtown nursing home desper- 
ately needs regular visitors. 
“Woody” has muscular dystro- 
phy, mild mental retardation and 
difficulty communicating due to 
a breathing machine. He loves 
Barney, children’s videos, music 
& more. Please call 410-385-3310 
as soon as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. 


$1000’s Possible Typing. Part 
TIme. At Home. Toll Free, 1- 
800-218-9000 Ext. T-7836 for 
Listings. 


Merchandise 
Market 


Two 9 X 12 carpets, light and dark 
grey. $45 each, 410-243-21832. 





Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. 
$100. Spectrum, bass. $50. 
Call 410-366-4110 or 
cush@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 
doors, automatic, 130 K miles, new 
tires, runs great, $990 or best offer. 
Call 410-203-9818 or 


email:yuehong@aplcenmp.apl.jhu.edu. 


Sharp fax machine, 2 year old, ask 
for $200 or best offer. Call 410- 
203-9818. 


GE Answer machine +telephone, 2. 


year old, ask for $50 or best offer. 
Call Hong, 410-203-9818. 


_ Seized Cars from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMW’s, Cor- 
_ Vettes. Also Jeeps, $ WD’s. Your 
Area. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 
Eat, A-7836 for current listings. 
Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
Sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
Teo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
_ Monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
oe $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647 


ater <i 

Moving sale: window curtains 

_ ($15) radiocassette ($15), lamps 
($20), bed linen, tableware OBO, 

410-662-7742. — 







Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 410- 
889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Full-sized sharp digital microwave 
with carousal for sale. Excellent con- 
dition, including original packag- 
ing. White w/ clock/time. Asking 
$50. Ergonomic chair for $10! Grey 
upolstery on knee and seat pads. 
Adjustable and on wheels. Please 
contact Christopher: 
cgardner@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or 
410-243-3208. 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


Sofa 78” for $35. Basic color is beige 
with various designs throughout. 
Call 410-662-6641. 


Jane Fonda Fitness Treadmill, 
video, booklet, $40 or BO. Susan, 
410-323-7738 or ssd@jhu.edu. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 


(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu. 


14.4 PCMCIA Modem-New and in 
original plastic package! Compat- 
ible with all major PCMIA Note- 
book PCs and applications. Data/ 
Fax software for DOS and Win- 
dows included. Windows 95 com- 
patible. $75or _ best offer. Please 
e-mail jabulencia@aol.com. 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
le@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable), Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p.m. Mon-Fri. 


Beginner 4 pc tempro drum set. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. 


Must sell: Yamaha upright piano, 
excellent condition, asking $2, 000. 
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No reasonable offer refused. Call 
410-358-8025 evenings/ can leave 
message anytime or can e-mail 
rqanbar@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 
Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 





Roommates 


Walk to JHU. Large, sunny room 
available in great rowhouse in a safe, 
quiet neighborhood. Hardwood 
floors, newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 1 1/2 bath, 
small fenced in yard, parking avail- 
able. $375/mo. & utilities. 410-235- 
9349. Available immediately. 


ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 
1BA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 
to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 
parking. Avail Jan.1.410-235-4652. 
hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


JHU employee seeks female student 
to share 2 BR Row-home in Federal 
Hill. Can car pool to campus. Huge 
house, modern appliances, 
furnished, quiet street near Cross 
St. Market and Inner Harbor. 
Available January to June. $350 + 
utilities/month. Call 516-6484 or 
sbuchman@jhu.edu for more 
details. 


Owings Mills-Female to share huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or 
page Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


Share semi-furnished rowhouse 
with grad student on quiet street 1 
block from JHU. Near JHMI 
shuttle. Fenced yard, full kitchen, 
w/d, a.c., storage. Pet okay. 
Available now, short or long-term 
lease. $225/ month or $285/ month, 
plus 1/2 utilities. 410-889-8201, 
cschmidt03@sprynet.com. 


One housemate needed, safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. Phone evenings, Judy 
337-7052. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 


Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 


Rent 


Federal Hill: Updated townhouse 
(furnished 2 bedrooms, office, 
1ba, patio) ideal for visiting fac- 
ulty or researcher, no pets, from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 and from March 21 to Au- 
gust 26, 1998. $800/1,000 + utili- 
ties + security deposit. 410-727- 
7794, 

APARTMENT FOR RENT 

1 Bdrm, freshly painted and im- 
proved walk to campus, 3205 
Guilford Ave. #1. $415 includes 
heat & hot water, 410-560-2883. 


2 Bdrm, newly renovated 
aparment for rent. Walk to cam- 
pus, 3205 Guilford Ave #2. $438 
includes heat & hot water, 410- 
560-2883. 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th “97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand. Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room. Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 
new carpet, remodeled bathroom, 
1 1/2 bath. Nice size backyard 
with shed. Call Earl and Sandy, 
410-282-7252. ; 


Faculty on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 
bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit- 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 from March 21 to August 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne- 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. 


Ellicott City beautiful, spacious 4 
BR, 2BA single home on 1/2 acre 
landscaped lot in great neighbor- 
hood. Features new kitchen and 
baths, all appliances, washer/ 
dryer, CAC, hardwood floors, 
large deck, good schools, in-law 
or roommates possible. Easy 
commute. $1450/mo. + util. Call 
410-750-2648 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (including 
W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For 
more informationcall Joslin@ 
410-467-7816 or email 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Roland Park apartment for rent. 
Spacious 1BR apartment in quiet, 
historic house with huge yard. 
Ideal for 1 or 2 people. Available 
in early December. $710/month. 
Heat and water included. 410- 
235-3612. 


Oakenshawe EOG, Sunny com- 
pletely updated 5 br, 3 new baths, 
new island kitchen, private brick 
courtyard, 2 car garage with re- 
mote entry, $109,000. 410-243- 
1194. 


Twin bed, sofabed, entertainment 
center, tables, tv, vacuum cleaner, 
carpets, air conditioner & more 
18monthsold.OBO. 410-662-7742, 
cmathis@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Free furnished efficiency (off 
N.Charles & 39th) plus stipend in 
exchange 16 hours weekly moth- 
ers/fathers “helper.” Errands, light 
housekeeping, childcare. Must be 
non-smoking JHU student with 
car. 410-467-0800. 


ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. 








Laundry room. 1 w/shared 
Bathroom, 2 w/private bath- 
room. unfurnished bedrooms, 
furnished house. security de- 
posit. req’d, year-long lease. 
NO SMOKERS! Contact Paul: 
paulidin@jhu.edu or 
(410)235-5181 


Across from JHMI security, 
completely renovated, large 
3BR, 2. OBA $250/ 
room+tutils., 410-534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union 
Memorial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 
utilities. (301) 236-9834 or 
(410) 617-2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT- 
Bright, first floor apartment 
with 1 Bdrm. Large rear yard. 
Walk to campus. 3205 Guilford 
Ave. $460 + electric. Heat, hot 
water included. 410-560-2883. 


Travel/Spring 
Break 


** Spring Break ‘98 Get Going!!! 
Cancun, Jamaica, Bahamas, & 
Florida. Group Discounts & Free 
Drink Parties! Sell 5 & go free! 
Book Now!!! Visa/MC/Disc/ 
Amex, 1-800-234-7007. http:// 
www.endlesssumertours.com. 


**Spring Break ‘98 Get Going!!! 
Panama City beachfront hotels 
from $99! 7 nights beachfront, 
Daily free drink parties, & Free 


cover at best bars! Visa/MC/ 
Disc/Amex, 1-800-234- 
A 0 0 0 


www.endlesssummertours.com 


Cancun = Crom $399 


Jamaica Crom $3997 
Bahiamas Crom suz9 
flovida 


Crom $129 


CAMPUS REPS: SELL 5 AND GO FREE! 


1 aA 


http:/iwww.endlesssummertours.com 





CANCUN * BAHAMAS 
24 HOURS OF 
FREE DRINKS! 


7 nights from $299! 
Inctudes RT air, hotel, 24 hours of free 
drinks and weekly party schedule of 
spring break events! Organize 15 
freinds and EARN A FREE TRIP! 


CLASS ’ avel 


Seve ea 
1-890-999-5311 


930 Cormnorereaith Ave South, Bonen MA G121$ 
Mon-Fri SeBp. Sat 12-4 ET 
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Spring Break ‘98. Discount Travel 
Great deals! Book early! Don’t de- 
lay! http://1st-SpringBreak.com 
TREKAMERICA-Multi-activity 
Adventure Tours-Hike, bike, horse- 
back ride, raft, and more in 
America’s most exquisite places. 
USA, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize! 
TrekAmerica and Footloose. 800- 
221-0596, www.trekamerica.com. 
email: info@trekamerica. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the Office 
of Student Employment and 
Payroll Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 

ale 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 





Lost and Found 


The following is a list of un- 
claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 








tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 

behind Shriver Hall. 





Personals 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not 
ready to be a parent? Please con- 
sider adoption. We will give you 
respect and no pressure. We will 
give your child love, security,and 
aterrific brother. Ongoing contact 
possible. Can pay medical and le- 
gal. Call Melinda & Joe (JHU grad) 
toll-free at 1-888-287-3336. 


Unplanned Pregnancy? 

Considering Adoption? 
Happily married couple; emo- 
tion ally and finan- 
cially able to provide alla 
child needs. 


Working with licensed agency 


that offers free counseling to 
birthparents. Willing to com- 
mit to sharing letters and pic 
tures of your child through the 
years. Will pay legal and medi- 
cal expenses. 


To learn more about us (Mary 
and Tom) call 1-800-439-0233. 





Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins 
grad, hard-working, professional 
seeks a nice lady for friendship, dat- 
ing, or relationship. Please write to: 
M.P., 193B N. Dairy Rd., Beltsville, 
MD 20705. 


Services 





How would youlike to win $40,000? 
For more details about this contest, 
write to: Contest 

Moore & Company 

12138 Central Avenue 

Suite 573 

Mitchellville, MD 20721 
Visit us at http://members.delphi. 
com/adzcentral. 


Miami only $79 o.w. Mexico/Car- 
ibbean or San Juan $200 r.t. Europe 
$179 o.w. Other world wide desti- 
nations cheap. ONLY TERROR- 
ISTS GET YOU THERE 
CHEAPER! Air Tech (212) 219- 
7000. (800) 575-TECH. 
www.airtech.com. 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE, super 


rates and friendly service for city 
and county residents. Auto Home 
and Renters Insurance. Call today 
for comparison, 410-433-9700. 


Seasoned word processing specialists 
will type your confidential medical, 
legal and general research disser 
tations manuscripts, appli cations, 
etc. No job too small!!!! Reasonable 
rates. We are reliable, experi enced, 
professional, fast and have business 
references. | ContactLindaat410- 
433-0132, Pager: 410-712-5243 or 
5280, e-mail: marandia@flash.net 


Experienced graduate student 
wishes to help undergraduates 
having trouble studying chemistry 
.Call 410-467-8520 late at night or 
e-mail Myk1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Proofreading & Editing service: pa- 
pers, dissertations, manuscripts, 
chapters. Rates reasonable. Donna, 
410-764-1666. 


General Notices - 





Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health's 
Summer Intstitute in 
Tropical Medicine and 
Public Health 
Credit/CME/CEU.ASTMH | 
Accreditation July 6-August 
29, 1998 
Angelissa Johnson | 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and _ 
Public Health = 
615 N. Wolfe St., Room 
3501 tees 
Baltimore ,MD 21205 
(410) 614-3959 
ajohnson@jhsph.edu or — 
http://ihl.sph.jhu.edu/ — 
— tropichtm 


un.) eo _ 
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Cares 


. Re: 


February 5, 199; 





hi 


The Johns Hopkins University UJA Half Shekel Campaign at ; 





